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THE PRINCESS DOROTHEA, OF SAXE-HAUSEN, 

We have placed on this page a portrait of the Princess Doro- 
thea, of Saxe-Hausen, a sweet and modest face, yet one of those 
which a physiognomist would at once pronounce as indicative of a 
capability for deep and earnest affection, and indeed her story is 
sufficiently romantic to justify the space we have devoted to it. It 
illustrates, moreover, the mental tortures to which those who wear 
the coronet are subjected from the stern requirements of rank and 
etiquette. The loveliest face that shines ata court is forced to 
wear an iron mask; and the freedom of a princess is as much cir- 
cumscribed as if, instead of jewelled bracelets, she wore “ gyves 
upon her wrists.””. The malevolent fairy who used to persecute 
the princess in the fairy tale, is not one half so malignant as the 
demon of Court Etiquette, particularly the etiquette of a German 
court; and the smaller the principality or duchy, the sterner are 
the rules that govern it. The “mediatization” of a swarm of 
these petty potentates was not among the worst things Napoleon 
did, when that haughty parvenu remodelled the map of Europe. 
But to the subject 
of our sketch. That 
the Princess Doro- 
thea was beautiful 
we need not assert 
—for her portrait 
attests her claims 
to admiration on 
that score. She was 
moreover graceful, 
and highly accom- 
plished and educat- 
ed,and accordingly 
an object of general 
interest, admiration 
aud esteem at her 
father’s court. Her 
secretary and tutor 
was a young man 
ot a wood, but un- 
happily not a noble 
family, of Stutt- 
gaurd, named Max 
Von Schlesingen— 
n handsome, bril- 
liant and fascinat- 
ing youth, who fell 
madly in love with 
the princess. He 
dared even to inti- 
mate his passion— 
and Dorothea, a 
woman though « 
princess, could not 
chide him for its 
avowal. But one 
day a terrible scene 
occurred. The prin- 
cess announced that 
she had received an 
offer of marriage 
from the Duke of 
L.—and that she 
had felt bound to 
accept it.  Afier 
vehement expostu- 
lations, the private 
secretary, over- 


whelmed by 
emotions, fell to 
the floor. The 


princess, agonized 
and remorseful, 
bent over him, lav- 
ished every care upon him, and sought to recall him to life by 
giving utterance to every endearing epithet. Unfortunately the 
latter part of this scene was witnessed by the chamberlain, who 
had come to sammon her to her father’s presence. The prince 
sent for Max, chid him for his presumption, and ordered him to 
leave the court. ‘The princess was now commanded to marry the 
duke, as the only means of softening her father’s anger and avert- 
ing a terrible fate from her lover. Max Von Schlesingen had not 
- quitted the court, the prince having found himself in need of 

is services as secretary—the pending negotiations rendering his 
great abilities necessary. Strictly forbidden to be seen in the 
neighborhood of the princess’s apartments, yet reminded every 
hour, by letters and documents he was copying, of the treasure he 
had lost, the pain he endured may be readily understood. But he 
was not the less determined to see the princess, and to learn from 
her own lips his final sentence; for even to know that she still 
loved him would swecten his banishment—to feel that he vet held 
a place within her esteem would be a gratefal sense of relicf. 


and mystery and fear, recrimination and discord, had passed in 
the houschold between those most interested, the princess was 
seated in her chamber, a grand piano being open before her, over 
which her fingers wandered vaguely, drawing, nevertheless, some 
wondrous but sad chords, which served to express the melancholy 
of her mind, while the mournful, drooping eyes filled uaconscious- 
Ny with tears, as the notes thus awakened recalled back to her 
some fancy more or less tender, some emotion more deep, some 
memorial more delicious, and unconsciously associating them- 
selves with the recollection of the hapless Max. An attendant, on 
whose fidelity she had the most pa ay was in waiting, doing 
some embroidery or needlework, when she suddenly aroused her 
mistress by uttering an exclamation of terror. Turning round 
her head, he princess beheld Max himself, with dishevelled hair, 
his visage pale and wan, misery and anguish in his eyes—who, 
rushing forward, fell on his knees, saying— Dorothea! O, be- 
loved one! Do I behold you once again?” The princess trem- 


bled, for besides his liberty, his very life was in danger. “QO, rash 


f 


THE PRINCESS DOROTHEA, LAUGHTER OF THE SOVEREIGN OF SAXt-HAUSEN. 


and misguided youth, do you defy your fate? Who is it that has 
done this?” she exclaimed. ‘ 1—I1 alone am to blame !” he said. 
“Do you think I could longer endure my misery, that I could 
exist without beholding you?” ‘You tempt danger! You 
menace us both with ruin!’ she exclaimed. “I fear naught for 
myself,” rejoined Max. “ Better death than exile from you, prin- 
cess! Better imprisonment, if I may but breathe the same air 
with you, than banishment and absence from you! Have you not 
said you loved me?” he fiercely added. “ Why did you tempt 
me from my duty, Max ?” she asked, in turn. ‘“ Was it generous 
in you to wrest my secret from me? Why did you destroy those 
hallucinations which the artificial life of a court had familiarized 
me with ?—and for the splendor, glitter and servility which sur- 
round me, awake within me perceptions of that happiness which 
never, never can be mine? UO, Max, it was a bitter wrong !—and 
the wrong is all the more, that having once broken the tie, you 
force yourself before me, compromising my reputation and endan- 
gering yourself.” “For myself, I care not what becomes of me,” 


Some few evenings after the scene we have described took place, | he retorted, with a desperate calm which frightened her. “ But 


for your sake, I am willing to take my sentence of banishment. 
Say you pardon me, you pity me, you do not utterly forget me, 
and I go, never to cross your path more!” “TI pity, I forgive, I— 
I—cannot forget you, Max!” And she held forth her hand, which 
he devoured with kisses; and for an instant, a brief moment, car- 
ried away by the force of her passion, the beautiful maiden, bend- 
ing down her stately head over him, let her lips touch his pale 
forehead in a parting kiss, while Max, losing all control, sprang 
to his feet and drew her unresisting to his bosom, wildly kissing 
her brow and murmuring in broken words his wild and frantic 
love. “O, your highness—Herr Von Schlesingen!” cried the 
attendant, he had been stricken dumb with surprise as this un- 
expected scene passed rapidly before her eyes. ‘‘ Here comes the 
grand chamberlain and a guard! Fly, escape, or your life will be 
forfeited to your temerity!” Ere, however, Max had time to ee- 
cape from the chamber, and before he could loosen her fainting 
arms from the hold they had taken upon him, a rude grasp was 
on his shoulder, and a sinister voice sounded in his ears. “ Ho, 
traitor, here again, 
in defiance of the 
commands of. his 
serene highness, the 
prince? Arresthim, 
sirs ; first to the dun- 
geon of the Schloss, 
and next—”’ “ Re- 
lease him, I com- 
mand you!” cried 
the princess, stamp- 
ing her foot with 

assion. “ Your 
highness will par- 
don me, but I have 
your royal father’s 
commands,” re- 
pied the chamber- 
ain. “Tt is use- 
less!’ cried Max. 
“Plead no more 
for me, sweet prin- 
cess. Take my 
blessing, and eter- 
nal adieu!” And 
despite her cries 
and protestations, 
Max was burried 
away. She never 
saw him more. His 
name was never 
heard of neither 
his person seen 
among the living. 
What his ultimate 
fate was, could nev- 
er be distinctly 
known. Exile or 
death, it was all 
one. The princess 
was soon wedded 
to the duke, and a 
round of revelry 
and festivities may 
have helped to ob- 
literate the humble 
lover from her 
memory. It is an 
old story. Doro- 
thea is not the on- 
ly princess to whom 
the exercise of the 
natural — affections 
are denied, and 
whose fond feelings and better nature are sacrificed upon the altar 
of convention, to the proprieties of royalty and etiquette. The 
marriages of crowned Feats are seldom based upon the affections 
of the heart. They are matters of state policy, and are conducted 
by grave, gray-headed diplomatists in the recesses of cabinets, and 
are subjects of speculation, intrigue and corruption. The bride 
frequently never secs her partner for life till she meets him at the 
altar. But motives of state policy cannot quell the promptings of 
the heart, nor make endurable the annoyances of a long life. 
Hence, too often the roof of a palace covers two persons who 
either hate each other with the bitter st hatred, or drag along a 
lengthening chain in disgust. The man, in these ill-assorted 
unions, often avenges himself by a violation of the laws both of 
God and man, setting an example of corruption for his people— 
while the woman consumes her heart in silent grief and rage. It 
was motives of policy which made Napoleon the Great repudiate 
his adored Josephine to whom he owed his rise, and marry the 
false Austrian, a step which did not produce the resnits which he 
anticipated, but from which his decadence was dated. 
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[Translated and adapted from the French for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


THE KNIGHTS OF THE IRON RING: 


THE COMPANIONS OF SILENCE. 


A TALE OF THE COURT OF NAPLES AND THE MOUN- 
TAINS OF CALABRIA. 


BY MISS ANNA M. CARTER. 


CHAPTER 


The governor of Palermo had seen Porporato, for he had 
robbed his vilia in broad daylight, because he had boasted at the 
court of Naples that he would bring Porporato bound hand and 
foot to the prison of Castel-Vecchio. 

“ Why dream of Porporato!” exclaimed Athol, springing up. 

The dews had begun to fall—the sun was setting, golden and 
bright beneath the dancing waters. Athol was in the middle of 
the beach, a few yards from a collection of fishing huts. A few 
hasty steps, and Athol paused and looked towards the sea. “‘ The 
wind is contrary, I have two hours yet.” Then he turned and 
walked quickly towards the fishing hats. The door of the first 
hut was open. He entered, but found nothing at all. The next 
was equally deserted. Athol called several times, but received no 
answer. In the third hut, around which was a flourishing garden, 
he found a pickaxe and spade. He called again, but reccived no 
answer. A thought came to him : 

“ Jt is the 15th of October—I know where they are.” 

Finding it useless to call, the young adventurer took the pick 
and spade in exchange for six ducats which he placed upon the 
table. Leaving the hut, Athol turned his steps towards Brentolu, 
and as he walked he murmured to himself: 

“ Poor sainted Monteleone! If I had only had such a father! 
A quarter of a mile from here I can find the ruins of the forge, 
and the other ruins.” 

Athol now scaled the rocky shore, and before entering the 
woods in the direction of Martorello he looked again towards the 
sea. His face brightened. He saw a light felucca. 

“Let’s see if they have good eyes!” exclaimed Athol; and 
trom the little deserted inspector’s office he waved a white ker- 
chief. 

A few minutes passed. 

“ Ruggreri wishes to take a nearer view!” said Athol. But 
even as he spoke, a large black flag floated from the masthead, 
waved a moment, then was taken in. 

A minute afterwards he descended the rocks and followed the 
source of the river. Athol looked eagerly round, marking each 
object. 

“ Brave Baptista did not lie,” he murmured, with a shade of 
disappointment in his voice. “There is nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, in barren Martorello. An old inhabitant might perhaps re- 
cognize it ; but I, I lose all trace.” 

He stopped on a bank, above the meadow, surrounded by the 
brilliant flowering cactus. At the foot of the bank was a mass of 
white stones. Athol took out his pocket-book and studied a plan 
contained therein. 

“ These forges were immense. There must have been a little 
city round here. There remains not one stone above another.” 
Athol looked round and saw among the flowers and leaves a 
white cross. “ The cross is upon the plan. I am not wrong—I 
shall succeed. My heart beats. The interest I take in this affair 
is strange. From beginning to end there has been something 
strangely solemn to me. How can I explain this interest—I who 
have passed through so many exciting scenes with perfect sang 
froid? Why have I made so many efforts to find the obscure ser- 
vant, that Manuelus, to whom was addressed that letter from the 
dead? How interpret the childlike joy I felt when I left the letter 
for him? He was absent, but I waited along time. I have re- 
gretted since that I didn’t wait longer still—wait till I saw him. 
I do not know Mario Monteleone. I never saw him in life, and I 
cannot tell why his memory haunts me. Why do I tremble 
when I hear his name? I think of him as of a beloved master— 
I who never saw him. I, who am so volatile and inconstant, can 
never forget the dungeon where he died. And here am I, after 
some years, wandering in this desolate village afier I know not 
what idle dream of folly. A force beyond myself urges me on. 
It is God. I seek fur something—it may be a treasure or a 
secret.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A NIGHT AMONG THE RUINS. 


Arno. sought for something among the ruins, he knew not 
what himself—he was impelled by an unknown power. The sun 
had nearly set. As Athol sat thinking, he started, for he thought 
he heard a voice, a sigh quite close to him. He listened, but it 
was only the wind among the leaves. Le studied the plan he 
held in his hand attentively. 

“Let me see,” murmured he; “the pavilion of happiness 
should be in the centre of the great wall, to the southeast of the 
forge. If I only knew where the forge was—” 

“ Here !”’ distinctly pronounced a voice among the bushes be- 
hind him. 

With a bound, Athol gained the thicket, but could see nothing, 
noone. Returning to his seat he saw a vast paraliclogram trace- 
able by the rows of stones. 

“The pavilion ought to be here,” said he, stepping on to a little 
mound. 

“No,” replied the mysterious voice again, very distinctly. 


“ Where then?” asked our adventurer, bravely. 

The voice pronounced as it had done before, ‘‘ Here !” 

Athol followed the sound with his eyes, and paused in astonish- 
ment, for he saw a white female form. Twilight was but a feeble 
light to see by. The figure was standing where he had been 
sitting. 

“Stay! do not fly!” he exclaimed, while he walked slowly and 
carefully towards the spot. 

The vision did not vanish as he expected. It was a tall, cle- 
gant woman, clad in a white robe, and from her shoulders floated 
a mantle of the same color. A white veil was thrown over her 
head, and was held back from the beautiful face with one delicate 
white hand. 

“And why should I fly, signor?” she asked, extending her 
arms towards Athol. “You were noble and good when I was 
alive. You loved me. Do I not remember the tears that stood in 
your eyes when we plighted our vows before the altar of the Holy 
Virgin in the convent of Corpo Santo? You are still young and 
handsome, Mario Monteleone. You are the only one left, Mario ; 
all the rest are like me—dead.” 

“ She is insane,” thought Athol. 

“It does not astonish me, count, that you do not recognize 
your wife, when you know not your own home.” 

The wind raised her veil. She paused, and crossed her arms 
upon her breast. Athol, standing at the foot of the bank, gazed 
at her. 

“How splendidly beautiful she must have been once,” he 
thought. ‘“ Was it here that the pavilion of pleasure once stood ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, with a sad smile. 

* And under the pavilion was a subterranean retreat ?” 

“ A cool retreat, and on our wedding day it was dressed with 
flowers, Mario. How can you have forgotten it?” exclaimed the 
poor insane creature, with an accent of indescribable sadness. 

“In digging here where I stand will I find this retreat?” the 
young adventurer asked, very gently. 

The woman descended trom the bank. 

“ There!” said she, pointing to a spot with her tiny foot. 


Athol seized his pickaxe and began to work. The moon now 
shone through the branches of the trees, and fell in silvery light 
upon the pale, spectre-like figure of the woman, who seated her- 
self on the edge of the bank. 

“ You were strong formerly,” said she; “but the stones of 
the vault are very heavy. What are you looking for in that 
tomb ?” 

The pick sounded against the stones. 

“Ts there no entrance here ?” asked Athol, with his face bathed 
in sweat. 

The woman smiled a sweet, sad smile. 

“I do not weep any more, yet I suffer, suffer and die. But I 
remember—how comes it that you have lost your memory ?” 

Athol propped his pickaxe and took her hand, a tiny white 
hand, as cold as ice. 

“T pray you,” said he, gently, “point out the entrance, for 
unless you do, I must dig for it.” 

The insane woman looked at him with a fixed glance. 

“ How can you forget, you, who sealed up the door the day I 
died? You wished the temple of our young loves should become 
henceforth a tomb. Ah, you loved me well !” 

Her head dropped, and the rich dark hair fell over her face. 

*« What are the motives of God?” murmured she. ‘ He who 
should be an old man, with gray hair above a wrinkled face, is—” 
She stopped, raised her head. “Are you really Mario Monte- 
leone ?” 

Before Athol could answer, the noise of a cannon sounded on 
the still air—a pause, then the bells of the convent tolled. At 
the cannon shot the mad woman trembled, then raising her head 
she listened to the convent bells. She looked at the young ad- 
venturer with terror in her dark eyes. 

“ What is that?” asked Athol. 

“It is vengeance,” murmured the woman. “It is a prayer. 
Who is to be avenged—a dead man? Who pray they for—for 
the dead?” She trembled in every limb as she listened. “The 
dead whom they avenge,” she pronounced, painfully, “the dead 
for whom they pray—is it you, is it you, Mario ?”’ 

Athol saw her falter, and sought to sustain her. 

“ The knell is for you, for you the murder. I remember ; it is 
seven years since they put you in the earth. Great God! Ihave 
a fear that 1am not dead! If I was only crazy! My children! 
Who speaks to me of my children !” 

Her arms fell by her side and tears rolled down her face. The 
wind bore to the listeners the solemn knell. 

“I go; Igo!” responded the woman to this call. 
not begin without me, who am the widow!” 

Her white dress slipped between Athol’s fingers, and she van- 
ished like a vision. He remained immovable. The sad story of 
Mario Montceleone came to him. 

“ Three children lost. This woman was their mother, who lost 
her reason the day this vault was closed. Are they dead or living? 
And why have the traitors allowed this poor woman to live? Am 
I to become the guardian of the orphans? Shall I become mixed 
up in this diabolical history? A good, noble emotion fills my 
wayward heart. I have the last will of that noble man, now a 
martyr at the feet of God. It was not addressed to me. By 
hard study for seven days and nights I deciphered the mysterious 
words traced on the walls of his dungeon. I transcribed them 
with my blood upon the collar of my shirt. I read them often, 


“ They can- 


because they tell me a soul is above who prays for me.” 

The young man drew from his pocket-book a piece of linen, 
upon which was traced in pale red certain mysterious characters. 
Underneath these signs was written in pure French the following: 


“In the name of the All-powerful God, decipher these letters 
yourself, or carry these characters to one of the Knights of the 
Iron Ring. If you do that, be you thief or murderer, Monteleone 
will pray for you.” 

“I did not go to the knights,” said Athol, with a proud smile. 
“T sought, for I had time while a prisoner, and found the key to 
the secret, and I can read the mysterious writing. It is this : 
‘ The will of Monteleone is under the third stone, counting from the 
door.’ Under the stone I found the letter addressed to Manuelus 
and a plan of these ruins. Lost child as I have always been, 
never hearing the name of God spoken save as an oath, my heart 
throbbed when I read the prayer of the sainted Monteleone, 
Since that day I have been with the zingaras of Egypt, the pirates 
of the Ionian Seas, as well as with the smugglers of the French 
coast. I know the story of the noble Monteleone. The gipseys 
told it to me, so did the pirates and smugglers; and it seemed to 
me the will of God when I was placed in the dungeon of Pizzo, 
where that blessed man breathed his last sigh. In the writing 
which I found under the third stone, he says : 

“*JT was too happy. God struck me twice in my happiness. 
He tore from me my first born. I aroused from my dream and 
worked for those around me, but the great displeasure of Heaven 
was not yet appeased. My two children were taken from me, the 
heart of my wife was broken and her reason gone. Barbara, my 
cousin, pitied me. Now in compassion God calls his weary ser- 
vant tohim. The world thinks the chastisement is unjust, for I 
die faithful to Ferdinand, my master and my king—in my eyes it 
is the sword of mercy which touches me. I recommend my wife 
to my friends. She will not suffer long. I hope soon to meet 
her in a happier world. I go to meet my children if they are 
dead. My oldest son must now be a young man; and the two 
little children—if they are living, may Heaven in mercy send them 
a protector. I would like to give them to the care of my rela- 
tions, my cousin Barbara. I commit them now to the care of 
the Holy Virgin Mary and their Saviour. I ask pardon of my 
first born,’ continued the writing of Monteleone, ‘for having 
ceased to weep for him when I stood beside the cradles of my 
babes. I here recognize him solemnly as my oldest son, Mario, 
Count of Monteleone, in case Heaven has preserved his life. To 
him I give the guardianship of my wife, his mother, and my two 
dear children, his brother and sister. He to whom God shall en- 
trust the care of executing my last wishes will find in a place in- 
dicated on the accompanying chart what I hold dearest on earth : 
the fortune and secret of Monteleone, the entire future of his 
race. Failing to discover the place himself, let him find a faithful 
servitor called Manuelus, and give to him these papers.’ ”’ 

After reading this writing, Athol raised his handsome face 
flushed with eagerness. 

“ He has slept seven years. Seven years—I was then only a 
child, and knew nothing of this. I know now, I shall know now 
how to make the mysterious characters arms to serve my need.” 
Raising his eyes, he added: ‘ Weep not, my master, my deter- 
mination is taken. If I have been tardy, I will lose no more 
time. Iam ambitious. Thy son and thy daughter shall find in 
me a protector in place of the eldest son, whose part I will take if 
he is not found. I ask only thy name, Mario Monteleone, till thy 
eldest son be found.” 

Athol now eagerly studied the plan. On it the temple of hap- 
piness was distinctly marked by a cross. 

“ The door is there,” said Athol. 

He instantly began to dig away the moist earth. At the end of 
a quarter of an hour the upper cornice of the door was exposed. 
Then Athol understood the last words of the missive. An enor- 
mous block of marble, firmly cemented, was before him. 

“My pickaxe will do nothing against that. I must use 
powder.” 

With his pickaxe he worked slowly and steadily. The bells of 
the convent still sounded on his ear—slowly, sadly. At last the 
point of his pick made a hole in the cement. He looked again at 
the manuscript. These lines he read, which were traced beneath 
the plan: 

“I conjure, in the name of God, the one who becomes the ex- 
ecutor of my last wishes, to make, before entering this sanctuary 
where all I held dear in this world is shut up, an oath before 
Christ, if he be a Christian, or upon the head of his mother, if he 
does not believe in the Redeemer, to employ the arms hidden here 
only for the good of my children !” 

“Noble count!” exclaimed Athol, in a voice full of feeling ; 
“whatever may be the treasure, whatever mystery shall be un- 
tolded to me this night, Iam a Christian, and swear by Christ, 
our Saviour, to employ my knowledge only for the safety and 
happiness of thy race. Art thou content?” 


The slow tolling bells of the convent was the only answer. 
Athol opened his valise and took from it some powder, which he 
inserted in the hole just made. He struck the stone with his 
knife. The sparks flashed, and the train of powder was lighted. 
Athol had just time to spring from the spot when there was a 
loud explosion, and the heavy marble slab and carved cornice fell 
to the ground. The sanctuary was laid bare. The rays of the 
moon penetrating the opening, flashed on a white marble niche, 
and carved walls. There stood the bridal bed and two cradles. 
Athol entered with a beating heart. He paused, oppressed with a 
feeling of awe. The sight of the two empty cradles filled his 
heart with sadness. Athol looked back to his own childhood. 
No remembrance of a mother’s or a father’s tenderness came to 
him. He remembered being on the deck of a vessel. There was 
a noise of a fierce struggle. That was all. From that day his 
recollections were varied ; a gipsey life; years spent on the deck 
of a pirate vessel ; others among the mountains ; never a mother’s 
care. Chance now placed in his hands a strange secret, perhaps 
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untold treasure. A new life opened before his eyes, as kneeling 
upon the marble floor of that sanctuary, the tomb of the happi- 
ness of a noble man, Athol in an earnest voice renewed his sol- 
emn vow to the sainted Mario Monteleone. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FOILED ASSASSINS. 


Searep side by side in the garden belonging to the inn, Julian 
and Celeste looked back to their childbood, these two poor chil- 
dren who, like Athol, had never known a father’s or a mother’s 
care. Julian being the oldest remembered most, and he it was 
who spoke. 

“T can remember, Celeste, of our arriving one evening, a sum- 
mer evening, in Sicily. The skies were black, and the sea calm ; 
a fine, cold rain was falling. I was told that at the end of the 
voyage I should find my mother. A man had charge of us, who 
obliged us to call him father. This man often got drunk, and 
then he beat us. This man bought a mean little cottage in the 
valley of Mazzaro. Every month he went to a neighboring city 
to get money, why I know not. One day, Celeste, you remember 
that, he beat us to make us work in the fields. From that day he 
earned by us each day about twenty-one cents. Every day we 
had to eat nothing but oat-meal porridge, often utterly unpalatable 
from being burned. Sometimes he would go away and remain 
several weeks. This man’s name was Thibaut. His native place 
was Marscilles, where he left a wife and five poor children. Dur- 
ing one of these absences we met a traveller, sitting beside the 
road, apparently worn out with fatigue. I was then ten and you 
eight, sister. We led him to the hut and gave him water. Dost 
remember that, sister ?” 

“Yes, yes, Julian,” eagerly exclaimed the young girl. “TI re- 
member too how, when he had looked at us closely, he held out 
his arms and called us to him, saying he was our father.” 

“Thibaut returned drunk, as usual. When he was tipsy he 
often swore he would sell us for a tari—about seventeen sous our 
money. When Thibaut entered the stranger left, but soon re- 
turned leading two horses by the bridle. He threw a tari upon 
the table, and told us if we followed him we should find our 
father, who had searched for us a long time. He told us also 
that we had a father who was a lord. Thibaut, who had lain ina 
state bordering upon insensibility on his bed, here groaned, and 
the stranger, who gave his name as Manuelus Giudicelli, seized 
you in his arms and led me out of the house. He placed me on 
one horse and springing on the other took you up in front. The 
times were unsettled, for king Ferdinand wished to regain his 
kingdom. It was in 1815. Manuelus traversed all Sicily, and 
stopped only on the sea-shore in a little hamlet not far from Ca- 
tana. There was a convent near the village, and the charge of 
our education he committed to a good monk. Many times we sat 
reading while Manuelus watched us. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

“ Suddenly he was absent ; the absence which I mentioned in the 
diligence. You know the rest as well as I, my sister. He told us 
we were French, and that we were proscribed. God, he said, wished 
us to devote our lives to him. Sometimes he said that, but lately 
he has spoken of a brilliant future, a rich heritage.” 

The two children listened to the words of the old man, whom 
they loved with all their heart ; but when he spoke of riches and 
power, they smiled sadly, for they felt afraid his mind wandered. 
So they turned their attention to their studies, and the only life 
that seemed open for them—the life in a cloister. Such was the 
situation of the brother and sister, when they received an urgent 
letter from Manuelus, requesting them to meet him at the inn of 
Corpo Santo at Martorello. So perfect was their love and trust in 
the old man whom they looked on in the light of a father, that 
these two innocent children unquestioning, obeyed his request, and 
soon found themselves safe in the inn and clasped in the kind old 
man’s arms. 

Seated side by side, the brother and sister talked of the future. 

“ Julian,” said Celeste, “ there is no matter what happens to us 
now. We have need neither of riches nor grandeur, since we are 
so soon to be shut up from the world in a cloister.” 

The tone mae Julian look attentively at the young girl. There 
was in her voice a sort of despairing resignation. He asked, ear- 
nestly, “ Celeste, do you not take pleasure in the prospect? Is it 
possible that you do not wish to enter a convent ?” 

“Brother, I must tell you my thoughts if I die. True, I have 
made up my mind to that life, and shall be cheerful when once I 
enter upon it; but now, now, while it is a little ways off, I shud- 
der. Ah, Julian, they tell me life is full of trouble, disappoint- 
ments and corroding care. I—I cannot believe it. I would rather 
discover the truth of it by experience.” 

As the young girl spoke, she raised her head proudly and per- 
haps defiantly ; then she asked, earnestly : 

“Julian, have you no regrets? Freely, willingly, do you em- 
brace a monastic life” 

At these questions the lips of the young student grew pale and 
his eyes grew sad. He did not answer the question immediately, 
and when he did, it was an evasive answer. Ccleste did not seem 
satisfied, but she went on talking in a low, sweet tone. 

“hen,” said Julian, suddenly, after having listened to the se- 
ries of arguments his sister had used, “ you think, that placed as 
we are upon the threshold of the theatre called the world, I should 
watch well young men while you examine young girls, to prove 
the truth of the fallacy of Father Jerome’s lessons? Ah, Celeste, 
logic often deceives itself.” 

“T said, Julian, that all I needed in order to know the world, 
was to see a young girl living in the world.” 


“By the same reason it is sufficient for me to watch a young 
man living in the world ?” 

“Yes, Jerome II!” cried Celeste, laughing gaily. ‘Now we 
will take for our study two young people, a brother and sister; for 
example, the young Count and Countess Doria.” 

A voice behind the two young people said : 

“There is the carriage and suite of the Count and Countess 
Doria coming along the road.” 

Both rose and went to the lattice which overlooked the road. 
Through the vine-covered trellis the two children could sce the 
handsome equipage as it came along the road. 

Behind the inn was a small garden. There Manuelus and the 
inn-keeper conversed together. The good landlord seemed to 
think Manuelus wandering, and treated all his remarks as chimer- 
ical. This displeased the old man and he suddenly exclaimed, 
haughtily: 

“T cannot make you feel that it is a warning from the sainted 
dead. Some people are always skeptical. Will you lend me 
pick-axe and spade ?” 

The inn-keeper, startled by the tone, gave the required articles ; 
then left to welcome the young count and countess. 


Two esquires on horseback rode up. Behind them came two 
valets wearing splendid livery, and armed to the teeth. Then 
came the travelling carriage; after the carriage, four gend’arms. 
With eager eyes Julian and Celeste looked at the two young trav- 
ellers ; Julian at Count Loredan, and Celeste at the beautiful 
Angelia. Wholly wrapt in the contemplation of the young man, 
Julian saw not the beautiful blue eyes of the countess fixed upon 
him ; neither did Celeste, eager to examine the features of one ot 
her own sex who had lived in the world she had been taught to 
look upon as so full of wickedness, notice that the dark eyes of 
Loredan Doria were fixed in almost spell-bound admiration on 
her face. As they gazed, the carriage rolled under the gateway 
and was lost to sight. The two young people turned away with 
a sigh, as one turns from an exquisite picture or awakes from a 
beautiful dream. Around them they heard the servants of the 
inn speaking the praises of the beauty, goodness and wealth of 
the young novleman and his sister. One man, the cook, said to 
his companion : 

“Seven years ago it used to be said, ‘ Next to a Bourbon a 
Monteleone ; next to a Monteleone a Doria.’ Now it is, next to 
a Bourbon a Doria. There is no Monteleone, and the king di- 
vides between the Dorias the domains of Mario Montelcone.” 

Loredan Doria and his sister were perfect types of romantic 
beauty, and their beauty was enhanced by an expression of purity 
and nobleness. Loredan was about thirty years old, and his sister 
ten or twelve years younger. Both were devoted to cach other. 

While Julian and Celeste sat talking of the two travellers, 
Manuelus joined them. He seemed a prey to feverish excitement. 
He held in one hand a pick-axe, in the other a spade. He spoke 
as if ina dream : 

“ Yes, yes, grandeur, riches, nobility. The birds shall to-day 
spread their wings and soar up into the blue sky. Those who have 
just arrived, travelling in so much style, are rich and noble ; there 
are others more rich and noble than they. After Bourbon, Mon- 
teleone ; after Monteleone, Doria! Julian, you shall be a hand- 
some count. Look at me, Celeste—I have seen many princesses 
—you have the eyes of a queen. May God aid us, my dear chil- 
dren. I remember when the Dorias begged their bread upon the 
high-roads. Sleep, children ; providence watches over you!” 

So saying, Manuelus extended his hand as if in benediction ; 
then turned and plunged into the woods towards the shore. Julian 
and Celeste looked after him with tears in their eyes. It was not 
the first time the kind old man had so spoken to them, and they 
feared his reason was leaving him. 

Meanwhile, preparations were steadily going on in the inn. 
Supper was being prepared forthe young travellers. Upon one 
of the terraces outside of the inn to the southeast, commanding a 
view of the glancing, purple waves, Loredan and Angelia sat 
while their supper was being prepared. Nearly completely hid- 
den by the vine-covered lattice, sat Julian and Celeste, cagerly 
watching the two young travellers, who were gay and merry. 
This time, however, their objects of scrutiny were changed. Ju- 
lian looked with a beating heart at Angelia, and Celeste fixed her 
large dark eyes upon the young count. Behind Loredan was the 
world. Celeste was not mistaken in that point. She saw the 
world reflected in a magic mirror, which was the brother, not the 
sister. Julian, too, looked with enraptured eyes. Love was the 
mirror he.saw his life in. A paradise, but lost to him. His heart 
already became sad. 

It was a beautiful autumn evening, calm and refreshing. Celeste 
and Julian, turning their heads at the same time, saw a bright 
light flash for a moment upon a little hill leading to Monteleone. 
The hill stood relieved against the crimson evening sky. The top 
of the hill was crowned by branching trees and thick underbrush. 
A red flitting light was seen among the branches. Celeste and 
Julian looked towards the spot where they had first seen the light. 
At first there was nothing; then it was evident that something 
was moving cautiously among the bushes. Looking yet more at- 
tentively, Celeste thought she saw a human face in the darkness. 
Then a moment afterwards, a second light flashed in the bushes. 
Julian said, “Do you remember the Cafanian hunter whose 
double-barelled gun seemed to us like a bright light among the 
trees? He was higher up than we, and the barrel caught the last 
lingering rays of the sun, and—” 

“ There are two men!” whispered Celeste. 

Julian’s scientific explanation was interrupted by his sister. 
Placing his hand above his eyes, he whispered : 

“ You are right; there are two armed men.” 

Celeste began to tremble; but why, she could not tell. She 


looked with all the power of her eyes, and could distinguish two 
heads half hidden in the bushes. 

“ What are hunters doing in this place at this hour ?”’ exclaimed 
Julian. 

One of the men seized with both hands the branches of a young 
tree growing upon the edge of the bank, and let himself down. 
The other threw himself flat on his face on the earth, and seemed 
to wait for his companion. 

“They are not hunters!” said Celeste, whose forehead was 
bathed with a cold sweat. She looked round in distress, and saw 
the carbines of the gend’arms very near her. Julian raised him- 
self. Celeste placed her hand over his mouth while she said in an 
earnest whisper : 

“ Do not call!” and as she spoke, a strange calmness filled her 
heart. “The knights and gend’arms are at supper. They have 
left their arms outside. I know that in a second all aid will be 
useless.” A cold perspiration covered Julian’s face. 

A third time the light fiashed in the bushes. It was nearer than 
before, in front of the man who lay on the bank. They were 
assassins. Loredan and Angelia still talked gaily, while they par- 
took of the repast which they had had prepared under the trees. 
Julian, pale and trembling, leaned against the lattice, while he 
murmured, “If I could bat place myself before her!” 

“You can do better than that,” said Celeste, whose face was 
pale, but whose voice and hands were steady. She seized at the 
same time a carbine close at hand, and placed it in the trembling 
hands of Julian, saying, “kill them !” 

A vertigo, a dizziness seized the young student. A third shadow 
appeared. A report was heard ; it was not from a musket; it was 
the clapping of two hands. A signal, doubtless. 

“ Kill a man! I!” murmured Julian, whose trembling legs 
scarcely supported him. The shadow appeared again, and again 
the signal. 

“If you dare not, give!” exclaimed Celeste, who raised her 
head. She seized the carbine and rested the barrel upon the lat- 
tice. At the instant when the shadow was about to give the third 
and last signal, the carbine in the young girl’s hand went off. At 
the same instant a second report was heard, as an echo of her own. 
Loredan threw himself into his sister's arms, and Celeste, drop- 
ping the carbine, hid her head on Julian’s shoulder. 


On top of the bank, a human figure sprang into the air; then 
fell crashing among the bushes, dead. The gend’arms and knights 
rushed from the inn in hot haste, led by the noise of the double 
shot. They found a dead bandit; the two others, his compan- 
ions, had disappeared. Loredan was wounded in the shoulder. 
Julian, fixing his eyes on Angelia, murmured : 

“ Would that I had been able to serve you.” 

At this moment, the bells of the convent of Corpo Santo rung 
outa knell. A few seconds after, a loud explosion was heard, 
like the noise of a cannon. The twilight deepened. The alarmed 
escort assembled in the court-yard. Each asked the other what 
had happened. Upon the terrace, a woman whom no one had 
seen enter, suddenly appeared before the group, passed by Lore- 
dan and his sister, the inn-keeper and his servants. The wound 
Loredan had received was slight. 

This woman or apparition wore a white dress, and her black 
hair floated like a veil from her pale but beautiful face. She re. 
mained at the end of the terrace. She extended her hand towards 
the distant towers of the convent and murmured : 

“ The children of the Doria are beautiful. Where are the chil- 
dren of Monteleone? They are gone, gone. They were beauti- 
ful and where are they ?” 

She paused, and then came nearer the wondering group. When 
quite close to them, she exclaimed in a thrilling voice : 

“Hear you that bell ? Harness your horses—death is all around 
here! The darkness is full ot the poignards of silence! It is the 
night of the 15th of October!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE MIDNIGHT MASS. 


Manve us walked through the deserted village when he heard 
the double explosion. He kepton. When the bells of the con- 
vent began to ring, he raised his hand and made the sign of the 
cross. A little later, when he heard the great explosion in the 
valley he trembled, and murmured as he went on, “ It is the 15th 
of October.” The night had shut in when he reached the ruins. 
It was not with Manuelus as with Athol. He lost no time in 
search ; memory guided him directly to the spot. He went to the 
mound where Athol had first seen the white figure ; his heart beat 
violently, and in a trembling voice he murmured : 

“ Yes, yes, as noble and as rich. What one wants, the other has 
too much of. I know well that my master was always prepared 
for death. Riches, grandeur, rank are here.” 

As he said this, he seized his pick and spade ; but a cry of as- 
tonishment escaped his breast when he saw the sanctuary already 
open. The smell of powder was still there. The moon which 
had been hidden under the clouds, now shone brilliantly forth. 
Manuelus entered the chamber. The beautifully carved walls, 
the rich stuffs covering the bed and two cradles were white and 
smooth; nothing had been touched. The old man fell on his 
knees, while tears streamed down his wrinkled cheeks. He drew 
from his pocket a paper which he studied attentively. He was 
facing the entrance, and the light of the moon enabled him to read 
perfectly well. In a low, awed voice he read : 

“ No one has entered this place since the day my happiness de- 
parted. The door was sealed up—” 


Manuelas paused, because tears blinded him. Suddenly he 


raised himself, trembling, “ But some one has been here !” 
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A moment more, the sad remembrances caused by the sight of 
that empty bridal bed made him forget all. He consulted the 
paper again: 

“ At the head of the bed, the third panel, that which bears the 
arms of Monteleone, opens; behind that will be found what I 
hel. dear.” 

Manuelus placed his finger upon the shield, and pressing hard, 
the panel flew open, disclosing a little recess, in which sparkled a 
casket of burnished steel. ‘The old man uttered a cry of joy; the 
casket had been opened by a pistol ball and—was empty ! 

“ Halloa! Mariolo! idiot!” cried a voice outside. “‘ Where are 
you? Why do you hide from mc? Come home, like a good girl ; 
if you run from me, beware !” 

It was an old, half-witted, wicked-looking woman, who, with a 
lantern in her hand, seemed to seck for some one among the 
bushes. She paused before the door of the pavilion ; a covetous 
smile spread over her face, while she murmured : 

“ Aha! anice bed which I can carry away if not too heavy ; 
I’ve often passed here, but never saw it before. Mariola is fool 
enough to go and lie on the pretty bed, or weep over the two 
pretty cradles. She always weeps, fool, when she sees a cradle.” 

Thus speaking, the old hag entered the chamber, but it was 
empty. She heard the convent bells. ‘The bells of the convent 
tolling,” she said. “I know it is the 15th of October; I do not 
like to be out these nights. Mariola shall pay for it dearly. 
Come, child! you shall not work to-morrow, you shall play. 
Come, do not hide any longer from me.” 

Receiving no answer, the old hag went wandering through the 
chamber. When she was in the middle of the room, she saw a 
dark mass on the floor near the head of the bed. She approached 
it and raised the lantern. 

“My nephew Manuelus!” 
grumbled she, with more surprise 
than feeling. “ What brings you 
here ?” 

This old woman, Berta Giudi- 
celli, had been the nurse of Bur- 
bara Monteleone, who loved her 
like a mother. She alone had 
known of the hopes of her 
charge, in regard to her cousin 
Mario Monteleone ; had been the 
sole witness of her rage and de- 
spair when Maria Amalfi had be- 
come the count’s wife. When 
the children were born, Berta 
shared with Barbara in the care 
and affections of the children. 
She called them little angels, and 
often invited them into her little 
cottage. Few people knew much 
about her. She lived alone, and 
since the death of Mario Monte- 
leone and the disappearance ot 
his whole family, she gained a 
living by making nets for the 
fishermen. After the destruction 
of the village of Martorello, 
another sprang up, the inhabi- 
tants of which knew very little 
of the old woman. This they 
knew, that she had a slave, a 
beautiful woman, whom she 
treated brutally. People coming 
through the woods at night 
sometimes saw this phantom. 
This night the slave had broken 
her chain and fled. Berta, fright- 
ened at not being able to find 
her charge, turned and left Manuelus, where he lay dead to all 
appearances. Her search was vain, and she was obliged to return 
to her hut without her. The bells of the convent still tolled out 
on the evening air, when a travelling carriage rolled rapidly along 
the road. It contained the young count and countess. 


In the twelfth century, Ugo, Count of Monteleone, built the 
monastery of Corpo Santo. Upon the portal still was carved the 
arms of Monteleone—a golden heart pierced with two swords, on 
an azure field, supported by two lions, bearing aloft this motto in 
Latin : Agere mon logui (to act, not to speak.) For seven years on 
the night of the 15th of October, the church had been opened. 
Around the altar burned hundreds of wax candles; also at the 
foot of a large catafalque raised before the altar. Elsewhere, the 
church was unlighted, and hung with black drapery. Many dark 
forms stood in the nave, and each carried a weapon under his 
cloak. The catafalque was surmounted by the earl’s crown and 
cloak, and the orders of Toison D’or of Spain, the Annunciade 
of Sardinia, and of St. Ferdinand of Naples. Upon the drapery, 
the side facing the nave, was embroidered a serics of mystic em- 
blems, resembling those of freemasons. The principal of these 
emblems was a biacksmith’s hammer and anvil, and underneath 
was an inscription in mystic characters—a complete dead letter to 
the uninitiated. A black flag waving overhead, bore in silver letters 
the Latin motto which had been that of the dead, and which be- 
longed now to the mysterious association called the Companions 
of Silence. 

The door opened, and the monks entered. There were twenty- 
three, counting the abbot and two priors. They were dressed in 
white robes, fastened around the waist with hempen girdles. They 
ranged themselves mute and grave in their stalls, on cach side 
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of the choir. The chaplain then entered, clothed in deep mourn- 
ing, and followed by two servants. When the foot of the chap- 
lain touched the first step to the altar, six men, shrouded in their 
mantles and wearing black masks, Jeft the shadowy aisles. With 
slow, solemn steps they advanced and ranged themselves facing 
the catafalque, before the gallery of the choir. The sight of them 
caused great emotion among the assembled multitude, and a mur- 
mur ran through the church, the Knights of the Iron Ring—the Sir! 

The mass began, sad and silent, we might say, for the lips of the 
priests moved, but produced no sound. In the nave, a mouse 
could be heard, so deep was the silence; also the distant murmur- 
ing of the sea. After the gospel, a strange ceremony was per- 
formed. A long line of men left the shadow of the galleries, and 
came one by one to kneel before the catafalque. The six came 
and knelt extending their hands, in which was a ring of iron. 
The file of men went and stood beside the six. 

Meanwhile, the organ, which seemed like a voice from the other 
world, increased its tone, and there thrilled through the church the 
air of Fioravante—Amici, alliegre, andiawo alla pena. When these 
notes were raised, all bowed to the earth. As they remained 
bowed, a voice fell upon their ears; it said: 

“Who do you pray for? The tomb is empty—there is no old 
man there. I have seen Mario Monteleone, younger, stronger, 
handsomer than in his youthful days, It is only I who amdead !” 

Every one turned towards the vaulted roof, from whence the 
voice seemed to proceed. They saw a white female form which 
glided slowly among the pillars in the highest gallery. When 
they turned towards the catafalque their astonishment was greater 
still; at the right of the catafalque, a tall man stood with his back 
to the nave. A black velvet cloak shrouded his figure, and his 
face was hid by a black velvet mask. The six counted ; their 


rank was full. Whothen wasthe seventh? * * * * 

Six lamps burned around a coffin suspended by silken cords 
above an open vault; the seventh lamp was unlighted. That one 
was gold; the six others were silver. Each of the six silver 
lamps had a name engraved on it. There were six names—Am- 
ato Lorenzo—David Heimer—Luca Tristany—Felice Tavola— 


Policeni Corner—Marino Marchese. The golden lamp bore the 
name of Mario Monteleone. 

The crypt or subterranean church of Corpo Santo was built ex- 
actly, save for the arched roof, like the church itself. The coffin 
which hung above the vanit occupied the same place in the centre 
of the choir as did the catafalque. In the coffin was an embalmed 
body; a noble, calm face, white with the pallor of death. The 
light fell only on the bier, leaving the rest of the church in gloom. 
A few steps from the open tomb, immediately beneath the altar of 
the superior church, hung a black standard ; beneath the drapery 
was an anvil, a hammer and a piece of charcoal. A crucifix was 
placed above the whole. On the black flag was a mystic inscrip- 
tion in four lines, separated by death’s head. The characters 
were embroidered in silver. 

It was the custom each year, after the midnight mass, for the 
six companions of silence to renew their vows before the remains 
of their grand master. There was I know not what vague pre- 
sentiment over them this night, as they descended the broad stone 
steps leading to the lower church of Corpo Santo. Twice the cer- 
emony had been disturbed. That mysterious voice coming from 
the gallery seemed like a menace. Who was the man who dared 
to place himself among them beside the catafalqgue? The men 
murmured among themselves, as the unknown, after the benedic- 
tion, placed himself at the head of the two lines of monks and 
walked to the sacristy. 


THE TWO CHILDREN AT THEIR STUDIES. 


“ Have we a grand master? Is he the heir of Mario Montele. 
one? There are six knights.” 

Such were the murmurs among them. They entered the lower 
church, and without a word ranged themselves before the coffin. 
The eldest stepped forward and unmasking, said: 

“ Hail, Jord and father !” 

The others responded together : 

“ Hail, lord and father !” 

“Tam,” said the old man, “ Amato Lorenzo, your companion 
and servant.” 

The second came forward and pronounced : 

“Tam your companion and servant, David Heimer.” 

Then came the third, a perfect giant: 

“T am Luca Tristany, the captain.” 

The rest, in turn, did the same: 

“Tam Policeni Corner, your cousin.” 

“Tam Felice Tavola, a relation.” 

“Tam Marino Marchese, your friend.” 

Then the six extended above the coffin their right hands, on 
the middle finger of which was a ring of iron, bearing the device, 
Agere, non loqui. 

“The seventh year is ended, and in the name of the master, I 
say as usual, what wish you, brothers ¢?” said Amato Lorenzo. 

“To live free,” answered the first, the giant Luca Tristany. 
“T have killed two men—two traitors. It is enough; I demand 
my share. I will withdraw from the association unless I am made 
grand master.” 

“T have given,” spoke David Heimer, “my time and my for- 
tune to avenge my master. My task is ended. I will be either 


master or free, and I demand my share.” 
“Tam a relation of Monteleone,” objected Felice Tavola. 


“Tam a nearer relation than you,” replied Policeni Corner. 

Amato Lorenzo said, “Are not my white hairs to be respected ?”" 

“The comedy is played,” said Marino Marchese. “ The seventh 
year is ended. The time for enjoyment has come. Cut this cord, 
that our lord may at last rest in the consecrated earth. Let us di- 
vide and separate; the promised time has been given. Is not 


vengeance accomplished ?” [TO BE CONTINUED.| 
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RETREAT OF THE BRITISH FROM LEXINGTON. 

We make no apology for the spirited engraving on the next 
pase on the score that it is an old stor¥—a “ twice-told tale.”” We 
cnow that the old heroic days and deeds of our revolutionary 
fathers cannot be too often illustrated or commented on, and the 
popular heart swells high at the repetition of their prowess. For 
our own part, the glimpses of a picture recording a revolutiona 
exploit, stirs our blood like the sound of atrumpet. In this spirit 
we look upon the design we now publish. We go back to these 
times of peril and high heroism, when our fathers, after having ex- 
hausted every legal mode of redress, after waiting patiently till 
the armed band of oppression assailed them, boldly caught up the 
gage of battle, and entered upon the dangerous and doubtful strife 
with the mother country. The deeds enacted at Concord and 
Lexington, in old heroic Middlesex, will thrill the heart of the pa- 
triot under whatever sky it beats and to the end of time. As wo 
gaze upon the representation of the rout of the British regulars, 
imagination carries us back to that April day of 1775, with its 
ayony, its bloodshed, its incendiarism, its valor and its glory. We 
behold the march of the scarlet battalions, flushed with pride, 
splendidly appointed in the morning—we behold their disgraccful 
flight at the close of the memorable day—the panic terror of rank 
and file—the fiery vengeance of the outraged yeomanry ; we listen 
to the shouts of the combatants, the ringing of frequent masket- 
shots, rolling along the flanks of the flying column, till the pant- 
ing fugitives drop down “ like dogs after a de chase,” within the 


walls of fresh infantry marched to their relief supported by artil- 
lery. Far distant be the day when Americans shall weary of the 
recital and representation of such achievements ! 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
THE GLORIES OF HEAVEN. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


~ 


There are voices, whose music still thrills through my soul, 
Though hushed is their melody here; 

There are strains which. departing. have left in their flight 
Au echo most precious and dear. 


There are eyes which in brightuess still flash on my sight. 
With love and with tenderness filled, 

Awakening such throbbings of spirit within, 
As ne'er on this earth may be stilled. 


There are ringlets which wave but in mockery now, 
Affording no joy or delight, 

Though fair in their beauty, and bright they appear, 
Floating ever before my sad sight. 


There are hearts which. in fancy, in unison beat 
With mine in each sorrow or joy: . 
Inviting my spirit, with gushings of love, 
To taste of the bliss they enjoy. 


T start—and this question comes home to my heart, 
0, why may not loved ones in heaven 

Be seen, not in fancy alone. by our eyes, 
But truly the blessing be given? 


I pause—and this answer is borne to my ear: 
Such glory would dazzle thine eves 

With brightness too great for a mortal to bear— 
Alone it pertains to the skies. 


The voice thou wouldst hear has a melody now, 
Which cannot to mortals be known ; 

Unfitted for earth and its duties are those 
Who list to its heavenly tone. 


The eres have a light which no words may describe— 
A glory alone of the sky ; 

One glance. and thy spirit would soar from its clay, 
To mingle with spirits on high. 


Dost know that the ringlets are dotted with gems 
Of heavenly beauty and worth 

Too precious for those unadorned from above? 
O, ask not a sight while on earth! 


The hearts, which on earth such joy could impart, 
Swell now with a heavenly love; 

Wouldst see them ?—veil rather thine eyes till the sight 
Thou beholdest in mansions above. 


Affection, which charmed and entranced here below, 
Has caught from the Saviour on high 

Such sweetness and power—such a glow in its depth : 
To witness such bliss is to die. 


» 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictoria).) 


TOM STEELE’S DESERTION. 


BY WILLIAM B. OLIVER. 


“Tr is all very well for you, who never knew what it was to 
love, to talk in this way to me, Uncle Harry. Had you been born, 
as other people are, with a heart, you could perhaps have sym- 
pathized with my feelings. As it is otherwise, I must bear my 
troubles alone.” 

O, so pettishly I said this; so almost malignantly, as I spoke 
these words within my closed teeth, and that scowl upon my fore- 
head, right between my two eyebrows, which I have so foolishly 
planted there. And to Uncle Harry, too! the meekest, gentlest 
creature in the world, if he does happen to be a bachelor and sixty- 
three. Uncle Harry, who took me to his arms and his heart, 
when my father and mother died, and devoted himself to my 
childhood—finishing, too, by installing me sole mistress of his 
really handsome establishment, and giving me carte blanche for all 
expenses that might suit my fancy or caprice. 

And now that Tom Steele, after having shown me some atten- 
tions, had taken himself off, to bow at the shrine of Matilda Earle, 
and my uncle, so far from seeming at all sorry, was in gay good 
humor, and apparently pleased at my disappointment, I could not 
help giving him apiece of my mind respecting his singular 
conduct. 

“Now sit down, Nellie, dear. Don’t stride across the floor any 
longer in that theatrical style ; smooth out that wrinkle—no, poor 
girl! it is too deep for smoothing—and sit close to me, in this 
arm-chair. You need not cover your face; I am not going to 
scold nor vex you. I shall not tell you to dry the tears that are 
falling, as lange as peas, from your eyes. Cry away, if you like— 
but hear me. And first, Tom Steele is a fool, a villain, or a hypo- 
crite! Fool, if he thought he could blind my eyes ; villain, if he 
made you false promises, which he did not intend to perform ; and 
hypocrite, because he pretends love to your friend Matilda, when 
he is bent on securing her richer cousin, through poor Matilda's 
influence.” 

I did not sulk any the less for this plain speaking, and Uncle 
Harry went on. 

“If, as you say, Nellie, I have no heart, I can, at least, excul- 
pate myself from the charge of any of these sins against your sex. 
None ever heard me breathe a word against women. None ever 
knew me to profess for them what I did not feel.” 

I murmured, or muttered, that is the word ! something about not 

‘having any feclings to express. My uncle's clear, honest, un- 
troubled eyes met mine, as I stole a glance at him, half ashamed of 
my hardness towards him. I had ofien thought my uncle one of 
the handsomest of men, but never had I seen so pure and beauti- 
ful a look upon any face before, as now rested there. He sat 


before me, his hands clasped in his usual fashion, his thick gray 
hair curling over a very smooth forehead, his calm, beautiful eyes 
of a soft grayish hue, now full of a tender, almost womanly ex- 
pression ; he realized the idea which I had often entertained, that 
a good man need not be young to be admired. Girl asel was, had 
I been addressed by such a man as I knew him to be, I could not 
have resisted marrying him. How had he escaped marriage ? 
Was it because woman too often passes by the good and the pure, 
to wed herself with the false and the unworthy ? 

I suppose my frown subsided, for I felt a smile gathering about 
my lips, as I thought that, did not the table of consanguinity forbid, 
I should certainly prefer my uncle to Tom Steele, after all. 

“T believe I must tell you something of my life, Nellie. Ido 
not like to have you think me lacking in heart. I believe truly, 
dear girl, you have reason to think so.” 

It was a covert reproach and cut me to the heart. 

“QO, forgive me, uncle! I did not mean that—but only that you 
were insensible to woman.” 

“‘T love my little niece, and I have loved another.” 

“ TIave you? have you, indeed, dear uncle? And will you tell 
me that part of your life? Do tell me, and I will cut out this 
hideous scowl from my face, if it will please you.” 

“ Nellie, I repeat, that I have loved. The love grew with me 
from childhood. We were playmates together, and, in our in- 
fancy, our mothers made the foolish compact which always ends 
in misery, that of betrothing two unconscious beings together. 
We had much love for cach other—my little wife and I. Her 
name was not pleasant to me, and I called her my wife almost 
always. I had read history, and the name of Judith was always 
associated with something of queenliness, even haughtiness. I did 
not like to have any person pronounce the name, but there were 
those who played upon this innocent prejudice, and taunted me 
with her being called expressly after the Judith of scripture, or 
the second wife of Louis le Debonnaire. At twenty-one, I left 
home. My last evening was spent with Judith. I had never 
loved her so deeply as now, when I was going away from her, and 
her own heart seemed actually breaking. A thousand times we 
repeated our vows of eternal constancy. She wept incessantly, 
and I believed that our parting might be truly fatal to her. I left 
her sobbing, at the hour of twelve, and when I passed the house 
in the stage the next morning, there she sat at the window, with 
her handkerchief still at her eyes. I doubted if it were right in 
me to go away; but what would my father say if I staid? I 
wrote letters enough to fill several volumes, I think, and the 
whole burden of them was love. Those which I received from 
her, bore a burden not less delightful. I had got over the antipa- 
thy to Judith’s name. No matter now for allusions to Holofernes 
or Louis. My Judith, at least, was perfect. 

“ Business kept me long away. It included a hastily planned 
voyage on my part, with no time to spare for a farewell visit. I 
was to go to Leghorn and back, but my employers kept me trav- 
elling from place to place, and I was established at length in 
Paris as their resident agent. It was more than a year before I 
obtained their permission to leave my post long enough to be 
married ; but at last two months were given me. I hurried off, 
on the reception of their letter, without waiting to apprize Judith 
of my coming. ButI thought it no matter, as she had always 
known that I should come in haste, and would probably keep 
prepared for the great event. I had been uneasy at not hearing 
from her by the last mail, but I supposed the letters might have 
arrived after I had gone. 

“T reached my home on acold December night. In fact, I rec- 
ollected all at once, on hearing the bells ring out a chime, that it 
was the eve before Christmas. I had to pass the house of Judith’s 
father on the way to my own, and I could not resist getting out 
at the end of the lane that led to it. The windows were all full of 
lights, but this 1 supposed to be for the Christmas gathering which 
Mr. Ayling always had at his house. I could picture Judith, 
weeping, perhaps, because I was absent. In imagination I saw 
her leaving the brilliant scene, and retiring to her own room to 
read my tender missives over again. 

“T passed round to the side on which lay her chamber, but could 
see no figure projected upon the white curtain, though there was a 
strong light within. I rung the bell, and was waited on by a 
strange servant, toa room full of gentlemen’s hats and cloaks. 
As I did not wish to be included among ordinary guests, I asked 
him to show me an empty room, and let Miss Ayling know that 
a gentleman had called. The fellow seemed confused, and finally 
stammered out that Miss Ayling was now Mrs. Hannaford, hav- 
ing been made so by an interesting ceremony about half an hour 
before. 

“TI controlled myself by a strong effort, but I think I should have 
fallen, when I reached the door, had not the man noticed my state. 
‘It is the coming into a hot room from the cold air, sir,’ he said 
kindly and respectfully, and he turned out a large goblet of wine, 
which I swallowed. 

“* Don’t mention anything of my being here, my good fellow,’ 
said I, as I slipped some money in his hand. ‘I can call another 
time as well.’ 

“TI plunged out into the cold, snowy air, and it cooled the fever 
which was quickening in my blood. I went home, finding my 
motheralone. As soon as her joyful surprise was over, her face 
assumed a mournful look. I knew what was coming, and said 
gaily : ‘ You see, dear mother, what your schemes have come to ! 
Pray who is this fine fellow who has captivated my lady love ?’ 

“She seemed inexpressibly relieved when she found that I took 
it with such apparent coolness. I learned that my dismissal had 
gone in the Jast mail. The bridegroom, she said, was a foreigner, 
said to be quite rich ; but people wondered at Mr. Ayling for re- 
ceiving him so readily to his home. As to Judith, my mother 


said she was bewitched with her new lover, from the beginning. 

And his name 

“ «Ts Ernest Von Erlingen—so said the published banns.’ 

“] jumped up from my warm seat by the fire, nearly overturned 
the little table on which tea and toast had already made their ap- 
pearance, and skipping into the middle of the floor, I executed 
several pas de deur in fine style. My mother thonght I had gone 
mad. Nota bitofit! Iwas as cool as the snow heaped up on 
the window side. 

“«* My dear mother,’ said I, confidentially, ‘I know him !’ 

**« And who, or what is he?” 

“ «The greatest scoundrel and blackleg living. I congratulate 
my beautiful Judith on my successor. But I must have my 
letters.’ 

“*T have them,’ answered my mother. ‘I made bold to re- 
deem them on my own responsibility, and promised her that you 
would return hers.’ 

“* Certainly, to-night of all nights.’ And spite of my mother’s 
scruples, I despatched a messenger with the packet of letters, ad- 
dressing them with all her husband’s names, titles and dignities, 
and longing to add many more which I had heard attached to 
him. 

“ Time justified all my conjectures in regard to her unhappiness. 
Poor Judith! she died under the shame and mortification of 
knowing how unworthily she had married, and her miserable hus- 
band is serving out the sentence for his acts, in a penitentiary.” 

“Listen, Nellie! Put your ear close to me, that the birds of the 
air wont hear and carry the news. Tom Steele is the son of this 
man and Judith! I discovered it only yesterday, and that by 
mere accident. He has, it seems, abjured his father’s name, and 
I do not believe he has many of his vices—but then, what an es- 
cape for you, my darling !” 

I was on the floor, kneeling at Uncle Harry’s feet, and weeping 
my heart out. I could not even speak, for sobbing—could not 
ask his forgiveness for what I had said; but the blessed old man 
was raising me to his heart, and calling me his own dear daugh- 
ter, his precious and beloved child. 

And this is why I have always staid with Uncle Harry, and 
why I shall never—never leave him—not even for the love of a 
husband. Whoever marries me, must take my uncle into the 
bargain. 


» 


THE BLUNDERS OF SCIENCE. 


The achievements of science are eminently Soeviog our res- 
tand admiration. It has unrolled many pages in the arcana 
of nature and developed many of her hidden laws. But when it 
assumes to dictate in an authoritative manner what may or what 
may not be accomplished, it steps out beyond its province. This 
was happily illustrated by an incident related in a recent speech 
of Captain Iludson, of the Niagara, on the occasion of a compli- 
mentary banquet at Jersey City. He remarked that at the last 
yearly meeting of the savans of London, a gold medal was given 
for the best paper that was read. And what were the contents of 
that paper? “It was,” said Captain Hudson, “ the utter impossi- 
bility and impracticability of ever laying the Atlantic telegraph wire !’’ 
Similar have often been the dogmatic assertions of science in refer- 
ence to the suggestions of a teeming brain, which afterwards be- 
came matters of fact. When George Stephenson first broached 
the theory that steam locomotives could be made to run on iron 
roads, with aspeed much exceeding that of horses, science gravely 
denied the fact, contending that, on a uniformly smooth surface, 
such as a rail, there would be no purchase for the wheel, which 
would revolve round and round, without any power of propulsion. 
But science thought that by placing steam locomotives on com- 
mon turnpike roads there might be steam coaches at once. The 
experiment was tried with total failure for the result. After a 
steam locomotive had commenced running at the rate of six miles 
an hour, science declared this rate of d was the highest that 
could be attained, and the Quarterly Review eaid that nothing 
could be “ more palpably absurd and ridiculous than the prospect 
held out of locomotives travelling twice as fast as stage coaches, 
and that eight or nine miles an hour was as much as could be ven- 
tured on with safety.” In 1838, when the steamer Great Western 
was ready for launching at Bristol, England, it was rumored that 
she was destined for America. Forthwith Dr. Lardner wrote an 
article for the Edinburgh Review, forcibly contending that it was 
an utter impossibility for a steamboat to cross the Atlantic. 
Hardly had the article got cold when the Great Western success- 
fully steered into New York harbor. Science has declared that 
it was impossible to transmit the electric current one thousand 
miles through a submerged wire, but the experience of the Atlan- 
tic cable falsifies the statement. There is much yet to be learned 
and discovered before science can safely be positive and dogmatic 
in her deductions.—Zowell Courier. 


SAXE THE POET. 


The er ef the Boston Journal, while in Burlington, Vt., 
gives the following account of a visit to Saxe, that wit among wits 
and among poets :—“ It will be recollected that this beautiful 
place, Burlington, is the home of John G. Saxe, Esq. This 
genial poet, whose name is a household word all over the country, 
has a fine place here on the highlands near College Hill, and with 
his wife, surrounded by an interesting family of little ones, his 
days pass as smoothly as the measure of his most melodious verse. 
He largely exercises the true old-school virtue of hospitality, and 
I was very happy to — his cordial invitation to take tea with 
him last evening, especially when he declared that he ‘bored no 
one with ceremony at his little cottage.” The visit was rendered 
very pleasant by the vivacious conversation of the poet, whose 
sparkling wit never sleeps, and whose easy entertainment puts 
every one around him at ease. From the piazza Mr. Saxe pointed 
out to us the gorgeous beauties of a Burlington sunset, which nas 
been so often described. The sun goes down behind the Adiron- 
dack mountains, first laying its mantles of softest lilac on the 
brows of the hills, and bathing its feet in the sparkling lake. For 
eight years, said Mr. Saxe, I have looked on this scene from here, 
but for me its beauties continually increase. Mr. S. now devotes 
himself entirely to literary pursuits. He has received calls to lec- 
ture in many cities from Maine to Louisiana, and will probably 
occupy his winter months in this way. Mrs. Saxe is a lady of 


vivacity and spirit, on whom the hand of time has swept lightly, 
leaving no marks of years. Long may she live, a blessing to the 
man whose genius is admired all over our land.” 


| 
| 
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THE BRIDE OF DEATH. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


“ You will readily believe,” remarked my friend Aylesford, af- 
ter a moment’s interval in our conversation, “that [ have not the 
slightest faith in the so-called exhibitions of the supernatural and 
miraculous which in our day have succeeded in obtaining so many 
credulous believers.” 

I quickly surmised that this disavowal was intended as a preface 
to some interesting narrative of experience, and shaped my answer 
to humor his inclination. 

“ And yet,” I ventured, “it is hardly possible that during the 
experience of your lifetime something has not happened to shake 
your faith in some degree in the reality of all visible works and 
objects.” 

“True,” he rejoined; “and I am willing to confess that upon 
one occasion I was sorely puzzled to account for a strange appari- 
tion which I encountered; and as I perceive you are becoming 
interested, I will give you the story without further comment or 
introduction. You remember the summer of the year 18—? Well 
you may; no one who then lived in the city of New York can ever 
forget it, or recall its fearful scenes without a shudder. The terri- 
ble cholera-fiend swept through the land with almost the destruc- 
tive power of another London plague, and death followed close 
upon its footsteps. The great city was literally in mourning ; 
there were few thresholds over which the foot of the destroyer had 
not passed, and the metropolis was rapidly being depopulated by 
the exodus of the hundreds who daily fled in fear and trembling 
from the presence of the scourge. No person within the bounds 
of the city could call his life his own. 

“‘T remained long after pradence warned me to go, and departed 
only when an unconquerable fear had taken possession of me. 
Trembling with alarm lest the germ of contagion might already 
have been planted in my system, I made my way to a little village 
upon the shore of the Sound, perhaps a hundred miles from the 
city. Here, after the lapse of a few days, my spirits recovered 
their usual tone and vigor, and being assured that my life was no 
longer endangered, I began to acquaint myself with the location 
of the place I had selected for a temporary residence. It was, like 
many other New England places of its class, a handsome little 
village, nestled down among the hills, as if thrown there by acci- 
dent, and inhabited by a peaceful, honest community of men and 
women whose world was bounded by the hills which enclosed 
them, and whose desires and ambitions rarely transcended them. 
But I need not attempt a minute description ; I presume I am not 
the only person who has thought that the lines— 


“ * Dear, lovely bower of innocence and ease, 
Seat of my youth, where every charm could please "— 


could be applied with equal propriety to other ‘sweet Auburns’ 
than Goldsmith’s. 

“One feature, however, let me dwell upon for a moment. The 
village church, of course, was not wanting—the humble white- 
painted temple, whose ‘church-going bell’ with its musical voice 
called the village people to assemble together beneath the unpre- 
tending roof on the Sabbath. The church spire with its glittering 
vane was there, unceasingly pointing heavenward; but my eye 
was soon caught as I looked upon it, by a strange peculiarity in 
its exterior. From the apex almost to the base ran an irregular 
and jagged seam, which, although ‘t had been lately concealed in 
some parts by the skill of the village carpenter, was too serious a 
damage to be entirely hidden. I had little difficulty in deciding 
that it had been occasioned by a lightning stroke, and I subse- 
quently ascertained my conjecture to be correct. 

“ Afver spending the greater part of the day in question in 
agreeable rambling, I returned to the comfortable little inn which 
had become my home. Somewhat fatigued with the labors of the 
day, I retired to my room earlicr than usual, and presently lost 
myself in sleep. How long my slumber lasted, I have never yet 
been able to decide; but whether one hour, two or three, it came 
to an abrupt conclusion. An unpleasant dream disturbed me, and 
at last I awoke with a start, in a tumult of terror, and gazed wild- 
ly around me. But before I had time to recognize the room and 
its familiar furniture, I was startled, nay, absolutely terrified, by 
the unexpected apparition upon which my eyes suddenly rested. 

“Every article in the room was just as I remembered to have 
left it; the lamp which I had placed on the stand was still burn- 
ing, though faintly, and by its light I was enabled to clearly define 
the object which so moved me. It was a figure, apparently that 
of a female, habited entirely in white, and with long, loosely 
braided tresses escaping from her flower-wreathed head-dress, and 
falling beneath her transparent veil. Stricken as I was with sur- 
prise and terror, I could not fail to observe that the dress of the 
apparition was in every respect that of a bride! 

“Her head was leaning upon her hand, and her face turned 
from me; I had started to a sitting posture, and for a moment 
these relative positions were kept unchanged. As for myself, I 
was utterly powerless ; I strove to speak, but my tongue refused 
to move; to make a noise, however slight, but I found my limbs 
completely paralyzed through fear, and incapable of the slightest 
motion. When at last, after a violent struggle, I succeeded in 
raising my arm, the apparition turned its face towards me. Under 
ordinary circumstances the sight of a face would have convineed 
me of the reality of the presence; but this was no common one. 
Its counterpart I have never gazed upon before or since ; the wild, 
mournful beauty of that pale, sorrowful face has haunted my 
dreams to this day. I looked upon it with a species of fascina- 
tion ; my terror had in a great measure departed, but I made no 


endeavor to summon reason to my aid; I was entirely bound up 
in the contemplation of this strange apparition. 

“For a little time she regarded me, and then rose up. I heard 
no sound from her feet as she moved slowly towards the door, pass- 
ing so near me that I could have reached forth my hand and touched 
her gauzy dress. She must have opened the door as she passed 
from my sight, but, although my eyes were turned from her not 
an instant, it really scemed as though she suddenly and noiseless- 
ly vanished into the air; nor was it until some moments had 
passed that my bewildered senses returned, and I began to com- 
prehend that I had been visited by a flesh-and-blood reality and 
not an inhabitant of another planet. 

“A little reflection enabled me to satisfactorily decide this point ; 
but instead of the fear which had lately possessed me, I was agi- 
tated by a lively curiosity. That there was some mystery in this 
unusual visitation was clearly evident, and I was hardly able to resist 
the impulse which urged me to follow my departed visitor and ob- 
serve her conduct and movements. It was only a remnant of my 
old fears which prevented me from so doing, mingled, perhaps, 
with a half-defined presentiment that by obeying the impulse I 
might yet discover my visitant to be more unreal than I could wish. 
My irresolution continued so long that at length I resolved to 
defer all efforts at discovery until another opportunity should pre- 
sent itself. You can easily imagine that I had already formed a 
plausible conjecture as to the identity of my night-visitor. 


“The night wore away without further adventures, and morn- 
ing found me sleepless and thoughtful. In pursuance of a resolu- 
tion which I had formed, I carefully refrained from mentioning 
to any one during the day the subject of this adventure, resolved, 
if possible, to satisfy my curiosity and solve the mystery without 
aid. Another night came, and again I retired—this time without 
removing my garments. Throwing myself upon the bed, I en- 
deavored to await patiently and wakefully the return of the ap- 
parition. You may wish to ask why I was so confident of its re- 
turn, and upon this particular night. That is a question which I 
am not prepared to answer; I can only say that I was certain I 
should upon this night again behold the strange object of my 
thoughts and conjectures. Nor was I disappointed. 

“T had waited and watched long—as long as nature would per- 
mit, and I was just losing myself in that state of semi-unconscious- 
ness which precedes sleep. A slight, almost inaudible sound sud- 
denly fell upon my ear, arousing me instantly. I sat upright and 
looked around me. My attention was instantly riveted, as before, 
by one object—my visitor of the previous night! Her appearance 
was the same in every particular; she seemed like the cold, pale 
spirit of an earthly bride snatched from beside the altar. Her eyes 
wandered over the apparently familiar objects in the room, resting 
finally upon myself. She approached a step nearer and looked 
eagerly into my face, and then drawing back, she spoke for the 
first time, giving utterance, in a sad, silvery, musical voice, to the 
single word—‘ Come!’ 

“She retreated towards the door, and then paused and looked 
back. I hesitated in surprise and awe. 

“Come !’ she repeated, waving towards me her thin, white, al- 
most transparent hand. ‘You are not Ernest; no—he will never 
come back to me ; but follow me and I will show you where he 
was snatched from me. He’s in the graveyard now—but come, 
and I will show you. Come!’ 

“ As she ceased speaking, she disappeared from my sight like a 
shadow. Throwing off, by a powerful effort the fascination which 
had thus far held me powerless and immovable, I sprang to my 
feet and hastened from the chamber. There was nothing unusual 
to be seen in the hall, and for a moment I stood bewildered, al- 
most ready to disbelieve the evidence of my senses; but the 
glimpse of a white robe which the moonlight afforded in a glance 
from the window, dismissed my doubts, and I left the house as 
speedily and noiselessly as possible. My strange guide had pro- 
ceeded some distance from the inn, and I hastened after her. 
Notwithstanding the celerity of my movements, however, I could 
not overtake her, or approach to any degree of nearness. She 
flitted on before me, now disappearing for an instant, and then 
appearing again ; and as she turned occasionally to beckon me on 
with her white, tossing arms, while the night-breeze blew hither 
and thither the folds of her ghostly drapery, you can hardly wonder 
that she appeared more than ever in my eyes a disembodied spirit. 

“As I followed on, I was somewhat startled at discovering that 
she was leading me almost in a direct course to the village church. 
I paused and watched her. In another minute she had reached 
the saered edifice, and without pausing an instant she disappeared 
within it. Fearful of losing her by delay, I pressed on and entered 
the church. In this, as in many other old-fashioned sanctuaries, 
the pulpit and altar were beneath the spire, while the gallery occu- 
pied the other three sides, 

“T advanced a few steps, fully impressed by the air of solemni- 
ty which pervaded the place, and soon encountered the object of 
my search. She had thrown herself upon her knees by the altar, 
and now remained motionless. She gave utterance to neither sob 
nor ery, nor were her eyes suffused with tears of grief; yet I was 
fally prepared to comprehend her sorrow. The full weight of her 
affliction was not then known to me; but that it was of no ordi- 
nary character was fully evinced by the fact that it had forever 
banished reason from its throne. The poor, wayward creature 
before me was a maniac ! 

«Tt was here,’ she uttered, sadly, unconscious of my presence, 
as she still knelt by the altar; ‘it was here that Ernest was taken 
feom me! He knelt by my side; he pressed my hand; the man 
of God was asking him to bless and keep us forever, and then, in 
that blissful moment, he was snatched away! Ernest, see me! 
Look down on me now! Pity me, and return to my side!’ 

* Her wild appeal was followed by a gush of tears. She clung 


to the altar in the transport of her agony, while her breast was 


shaken with fearful sobs and moans. Nor could I remain unaf- 
fected by the exhibition of such devoted grief. A quick thrill of 
sympathy went to my heart, and her low-breathed words found a 
silent echo there. Had she remained thus, absorbed in the con- 
templation of the great sorrow which even the loss of reason could 
not obliterate, fur hours, I could not have striven to attract her at- 
tention to myself; there was a sacredness in her grief which forbade 
its interruption. But it was not long continued; after the lapse 
of a few moments she rose from her knees and discovered me 
near by. 

“<«Let us go, now,’ she said. ‘I fear he will not return to- 
night; I must wait longer. ‘Come away, and I will show you 
where they laid him.’ 

“T followed her from the church, and into the graveyard which 
adjoined it. She paused by a grave over which the rank grass of 
many summers had grown and withered. 

“This is the place,’ she murmured ; ‘he lies buried here.’ 

“Bending over the tombstone, I read the following words which 
were lettered upon its white surface : 


“ «Ernest Carrott—Aged 25 years. 
The storm has passed—let him sleep on.’ 


“Unconsciously I repeated the name aloud ; it was echoed by 
a voice close by my side. 

“ «Ernest—my Ernest!’ it said ; ‘mine in life and mine in death !’ 

“And who—who are you?’ I exclaimed, addressing her directly 
for the first time. 

“*Would you know?’ she answered, in tones which vibrated 
like weird music upon my ear. ‘Look at me; am I not a bride? 
Yes; but I am wedded to no earthly companion; I am the bride 
of Death! Come to me, bridegroom ; take me hence, and restore 
me to the arms of Ernest !’ 

“She spoke thus, and then glided away. I caught the momen- 
tary glimmer of her bridal robe as it glittered in the moonlight 
beyond the churchyard paling, and the fair maniac disappeared. 
I never saw her again. Her strange history was soon after made 
known to me. Five years before, she had been beloved by the 
handsomest and the best of the young men of the village; the 
same to whose grave she had conducted me. It was mid-winter 
when Ernest Carroll first told the fair girl of his affection and 
asked her to become his wife; but the May-day which she had 
named for the bridal, soon came round to bless their hearts, as 
they fondly hoped, with unalloyed happiness. The day came with 
a fair and sunny aspect, and as the lovers and their friends entered 
the church, the spring sunshine fell behind them. But this was in 
an instant dispelled. Without a moment's warning the heavens 
were overspread with black, and a terrific storm burst forth. But 
what had the fair bride to fear? Amid the fearful warring of the 
elements she leaned trustingly upon the arm of her lover, and 
looked lovingly into his face. 

“The marriage ceremony was commenced and continued, al- 
though the commotion of the storm almost rendered inaudible the 
voice of the aged minister. Still it proceeded ; the two knelt by the 
altar, and the words which were to make them one already trem- 
bled upon the lips of the man of God, when the fierce lightning- 
flame descended into the very midst of the group! One only was 
scathcd; all were preserved but he whose heart was at that mo- 
ment the happiest of all. As the bewildered and affrighted friends 
recovered from the slight shock which they had experienced, the 
first object which appeared to their sight was the lifeless and black- 
ened body of Ernest Carroll, as it lay stretched out at the foot of 
the altar, just as the deadly and mysterious messenger of heaven had 
stricken him down! They bore him sadly to the inn near at hand, 
and fur hours endeavored to win him back to life, but vainly ; his 
spirit had too surely departed. 

“With a face white with agony the bride hung over the corpse, 
kissing the cold lips and smoothing back the disordered hair from 
his forehead. Not for an instant could she be prevailed upon to 
leave his side; she remained gazing fixedly and with sorrowful 
despair upon the face of the dead even when they drew her 
gently aside to clothe the body in the cerements of the grave. 
With silent determination she persisted in following the coffin to 
the churchyard, arrayed in her bridal dress; nor could any per- 
suasion afterwards induce her to lay it aside. 

“Persuasion, in fact, could not reach her; there is little doubt 
that her reason forever fled in the same moment when she saw 
the body of Ernest Carroll extended at her feet in the church. 
Ever after that fearful day she was spoken of as the Bride of 
Death; a name, indeed, which she first applied to herself. Fre- 
quently at night she was accustomed to steal forth from the house 
of her relatives and wander about the village, always visiting the 
church, the grave of her lover, and the room at the inn where his 
body had laid previous to interment. This latter fact explains 
the object of her visit to my chamber, which was the one in ques- 
tion. When I became acquainted with her story, five years had 
elapsed since the death of Ernest Carroll, during which time she 
had experienced not one lucid interval in her strange and sorrow- 
ful madness.” 

“Tt is a strange story,” I remarked, as Aylesford paused. 

“Tt is so,” he remarked ; “ but no less true than strange. I can 
only add to it that I have once since its date been in the village 
which is its scene. While there I inquired for the maniac maiden, 
and was directed to the churchyard. Death had at last claimed 
his bride; tho sinless, suffering one rested peacefully by the side 
of her lover.” 


> 


The want of a genuine religious faith is a great misfortune, but 
it should never be punished as a great crime, but it never is, or 
will be, by those who truly possess it. It is only religious preju- 
dice, mistakenly called religious faith, that is intolerant. 
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SCENES IN PARIS. 

In our last number for September we gave our readers a little 
glimpse into Parisian life—a passing glance at some of its per- 
sonal specialities ; but the subject is inexhaustible, and from the 
full harvest before us we gather a few more ears for present con- 
sumption. Is it not better, reader, on the whole, to journey to 
Paris under our guidance, safely and surely, than to make that 
long weary voyage across the Atlantic, ploughing the stormy 
surges to Liverpool? But that would only be a part of your toil 
and tribulation. You would have the railway journey to London, 
and from London to Dover, and then, with a too lively and fiesh 
reminiscence of your ocean trials, to cross that dreadful channel. 
That you may know what tortures you avoid, by making the voy- 
age on paper and in imagination, instead of in fact, our artist has 
sketched for your instruction the dismal picture on the next page, 
and which closes this series of sketches. It is the interior of the 
passengers’ cabin in a steamer from Dover to Boulogne. Look 
at it and shudder as you reflect that the limp figure hanging to 
the pillar, that washed-out, wrung-out, used-up spectral image of 
humanity might be yourself! Or, if we are addressing a lady, 
let us call her attention to the graceful but despairing female fig- 
ure reclining against the bulk-head. We say nothing of the other 
two wretches, in such a helpless, distracted condition that it would 
be a mercy to them if the boat should blow up vr go down head 
foremost like a dipper-duck. But we will not dwell on so harrow- 
ing ascene. By way of amends, we ask your attention to a fur 
more agreeable design. Come with us inw this dainty Parisian 
boudoir, and see how wealth and taste can create a fairy land in 
a great city. The curtains are drawn aside from a lofty bay win- 
dow, walled with glass, and forming a miniature crystal palace. 
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A PARISIAN GARDEN WINDOW. 


The light iron sashes intercept but little light, and the lilies, roses, 
and trailing plants have full scope for development. A little 
fountain glitters in the centre—hanging baskets overflow with the 
abundant tresses of delicate vines—tiny vases, attached to the in- 
tersections of the framework, are filled with odors and bloom ; it 
is a glimpse of Eden—a dream of fairy land—and lovely should 
be the presiding genius of such a scene. But let us into the 
street, for motion and unrest and vivid contrast are the order of 
the day in Paris. What have we here? Amidst the throng of 
street-sweepers, behold a hawker of cast-off garments—a “ picker 
up of unconsidered trifles,” which he retails for a few sous, quite 
as much as they are worth. The articles of dress with which he 
is laden were once the “toggery” of a Parisian “lion.” Those 
shattered boots, that greasy paletot, thut battered hat, once figured 
in the orchestra stalls of the Theatre Italien, and will now, 
: — and furbished up, decorate the person of some Robert 

ire or Bertrand. The dandy who rattles by in his American 
wagon, drawn by a “high steppaire,” will never recognize his 
cast-off skin as he casts a disdainfal glance on the “old clo’ ” 
man. Who comes next? A young girl bending over an em- 
broidery frame, earning by patient toil the means of support for 
herself and her old mother, who lies sick abed in that comfortless 
attic, perhaps under the very same roof that sheltered a rich 
man’s family. Most of the embroideries sold in Paris for con- 
sumption or exportation are executed in the country at a very 
low price. Still as there is always in Paris a large number of 
women eager for work, however ill-paid, much of it is executed 
in the city—say eight millions of francs’ worth in a year. More 
than four thousand women are employed at this work in the city. 
The needlewomen proper are perhaps a minority among the em- 


broideresses ; half of this class is 
composed of young girls and vo- 
men of good family, who employ 
their leisure in embroidery to eke 
out their means, or ladies of re- 
duced circumstances who resort to es 
the needle. These latter, some- >. 
times aged and little skilled, rarely 
gain enough to suffice for the most 
urgent necessities. We hear of 
women who contract for the sup- 
ply of embroidery work to dealers, 
and who employ apprentices, each 
of them having twenty, thirty, and ' 
even a hundred young girls of 
from ten to twenty years of age at 
their establishments, who work 
from eight to ten hours a day for 
their board and lodging, with 
sometimes an added gratuity of a 
franc (18 3 4 cents) a week. The 
dealers in embroidered goods gen- 
erally have their depots in the 
eee, du Mail and Faubourg 
Poissoniere quarters. The goods 
ure retailed at the linen-drapers 
and marchands de nouveautes. The 
basket-vender is one of the queer- 
est itinerant traders in Paris. He 
carries his whole stock on his back 
and head, piled 
up into a huge 
yramid, nicely 
anced, and ar- 
ranged with as 
much grace as 
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wane the flowers in an 
AWN elaborate bou- 
\\ quet. On his 

\\ head he wears a 
\ cap made of a 


stuffed eagle 
holding a lantern 
_inits beak. We 
are without sta- 
tistics in refer- 
ence to the bas- 
ket-trade of Par- 
is, but it must 
employ, in the 
aggregate, avery 
large amount of 
\ capital. Leaving 
\ the  basket-ven- 
der to announce 
his coming by 
bells hung 
round his neck, 
we come to the 
poor old blind 
match-seller, roll- 
ing his wheel before time, and humbly soliciting 
eustom. He is clad in sordid rags, Cet that in 
Paris is not always an indication of extreme 
poverty. It is sometimes adopted by successful 
itinerants as 2 mute appeal to the sympathies of 


Parisians and strangers. 
As the Parisians live +o 
much out of doors these 
itinerant venders of cheap 
wares have a good oppor- 
tanity of driving a brisk 
trade. They are not so 
numerous as formerly, 
for the imperial yovern- 
ment has rather discour- 
aged them, because they 
interfere with the regular 
shop-keepers. Still 
enough of them remain 
to give variety to the 
streets of Paris, and make 
up that wonderful picture 
of all costumes and ail 
types of humanity to be 
fuund with nowhere else 
in the world. Here, be- 
side the dandy Parisian, 
dressed in the latest fash- 
ion, you may behold the 
bearded ‘Turk stealing 
along with oriental yrav- 
ity, and not seeming to 
notice anything that is 
passing around him. In 
another place you may 
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THE PICKER-UP OF UNCUNSIDERED TRIFLES. 


see, among every variety of representatives from nations of the 
Eastern world, any number of Americans and English, and _per- 
haps you will even find a Western Indian, for not a few of the 
red men have found their way to Paris in the train of some 


| speculator. Every peculiarity is found in that city. 


THE SEWING-GIRL. 
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THE COMET. 

The St. Louis Republican has the following account of this 
erratic celestial body :—Those who look upon the small nebulous 
star now visible can hardly realize the terrific appearance of this 
same object when, in 1264, it approached the sun with a tail one 
hundred degrees in length! Its tail came streaming up in the 


morning several hours before its head, and when its nucleus was | 


in the zenith the train stretched below the western horizon. Its 
train was first very broad, but it decreased in width, extending 
enormously in length. It is said to have disappeared October 3d, 
on the day of the death of Pope Urban 1V. It was, of course, 
thought a special forerunner of that event. This comet had ap- 
peared before in 975, and also in 395, and 104, as mentioned by 
Chinese annalists. This would give it a period of 292 years. In 
975, its tail was forty degrees in length, and its nucleus or head 
was so bright as to be visible in the day time. Its next appear- 
ance after 1264, was in 1556, in the month of February. Its as- 
pect was very similar to its present one, being somewhat paler than 


THE FANCY BASKET VENDER. 


the planet Mars, and with a train of four degrees in length. It 
has been known as “the great comet of Charles V,” because it 
appeared in the year in which his abdication took place. The 
emperor, Charles V, of Spain, considered it an omen of his death, 
although he survived it some years. Fabricius, his astronomer, 
mapped out its path, describing its course “through Virgo and 
Bootes, past the pole of the heavens, into Cepheus and Cassi- 
opeia.” What rendered this comet particularly interesting was its 
tiear approach to the earth, being on the 12th of March only seven 
millions of miles distant. The orbit of the comet of 1264 was 
computed by Pingré and Donthome, while that of 1556 was com- 
puted by Halley and afterwards by Hind, of the Southville Obser- 
vatory, Regent's Park, England. It was found that the two or- 
bits agreed, and Pingré concluded that they were the same, and 
that it would return again in 1848. It was accordingly expected 
at that time, and its non-appearance stimulated some to a re-ex- 
amination of the previous calculations. Mr. Barber found that the 
attraction of, the outer planets, Jupiter, Saturn and Herschell, had 
retarded it. Mr. Hind predicted its ap ce in 1858, after 
making allowance for disturbances. ‘The excitement and 
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crude speculation relative to its anticipated approach to the earth 
last year is still in everybody’s memory. There is no necessity of 
repeating that were a comet to strike the earth it could not pene- 
trate the earth’s atmosphere on account of the superior density of 
the latter. But the inclination of the comet to the earth’s orbit 
being so great (36°) there could scarcely be a possibility of a 
“brush ” from its tail at any time. It is interesting to consider 
this object in the light of a traveller, like a Von Humboldt. A jour- 
ney of two hundred and ninety-two years is no small “tramp.” 
In 975 it saw the earth in the midst of the dark ages. Basil and 
Constantine VIII. reigned over the Eastern Empire. In Eng- 
Jand, the horrid murder of Edward, the martyr, by his stepmother, 
Elfnda, had just been consummated. The Norwegians were 
making discoveries in Greenland, and soon after descended upon 
this continent. In 1264, on its next visit, it witnessed the first 
regular parliament in England, and the success of the Pope in his 
struggle for temporal power over Italy. The crusades had begun 
to tell in their effect upon the culture of the age. In 1556 it found 
America discovered and greedy Spaniards rioting in wealth and 
blood at the ancient capital of the Aztecs and in the Peruvian 
cities. Queen Elizabeth had just been established in England, 
and Montaigne, Scaliger, Jerome Cardan, Tasso, Camoens, Cer- 
vantes, Philip Sidney, were all in the flower of their vigor, and 
the world’s greatest genius, Shakspeare, was just learning to walk. 
In 1848 its visit may very reasonably be supposed to have been 
postponed in order to witness the completion of the Atlantic ca- 
ble scheme. Viewed in this light, we may consider it a special 
indicasion of good will on the part of that illustrious luminary. 


“THE FAT CONTRIBUIOR.” 

The Buffalo Republic has a “ Fat Contributor” who gives some 
racy sketches of his sufferings and experience as he waddles from 
place to place. “Fat Contributor” recently started on a visit to 
* Little Mountain.” The following extracts are from his diary of 
his journey by railroad from Buffalo to Painesville :—I was 
warmly received at the Westfield depot, by a deputation of the 
“ Elephant Club ” of that village, headed by the redoubtable ed- 
itor of the Argus—all of whom had put themselves in a perspira- 
tion in honor of my arrival. As soon as I — on the plat- 
form (the heat being intolerable, I had removed my coat and vest 
—thus displaying to the best advantage my generous magnitude), 
three lymphatic cheers burst involuntary jb their throats ; and 
then the Argus man made himself very red in the face, and sweat 
a great deal upon the upper lip, in trying to make me hear while 
the engine was whistling. In behalf of the Elephant Club of 
Westfield, he desired to bid me welcome! My name and my 
suffering in the cause of fat men were not unfamiliar to them. 
They looked to me as the head of the order, and considered them- 
selves mere “ baby elephants,” to say the least, in comparison with 
so illustrious a fat man as myself. ‘ Who,” said he, loosening 
his cravat and unbuttoning his shirt collar, ‘who has always been 
the first at the table and the last to leave ?”’ A chorus of voices 
from the other fat men of the committee, who were flabbily re- 
clining on a bench, and incessantly mopping their faces with gor- 
geous handkerchiefs, responded, “ Fat Contributor.” “ Who is it 
that shoemakers’ wives point out to their terrified children as the 
man who could swallow thirty or forty ‘cobblers’ before dinner 
without inconvenience, unless compelled to pay for them?” The 
chorus replied in hollow tones, “ Fat Cunnthane.” “Who, then, 
deserves the homage of 
the ‘ Elephant Club,’ and 
is worthy of being at its 
head?” = The double 
chins of the committee 
shook like jars of jelly, as 
they roared in wheezy 
tones, “Fat Contribu- 
tor.” Taken by surprise 
as I was, I knew not 
what to say. I clasped 
my hands over my 
paunch, to assure them 
they had stirred up the 
depths of my inmost 
feelings, and at last, when 
words came to my relief, 
1 returned to them my 
sincere thanks for the 
honor they had done me. 
The bell rang to start, 
and I endeavored to make 
a low bow to the commit- 
tee, but owing to my full 
habit (a very mild ex- 
pression for one who 
measures three and a 
half yards around), I was 
only conscious of a 
trembling of the knees, 
a rolling of the eyes, and 
an unpleasant tightening 
of my cravat. The rep- 
resentatives of the Ele- 
phant Club gave a fecble 
cheer, when, overcome by 
their unusual exertions, 
they sank helplessly upon 
the platfopm, were 
deposited In an express 
wayon, by a strong force 
of railroad hands, and 
conveyed to their respec- 
tive homes. Nothin 
further happened 
reached the Painesville 
depot. There I got off 
and requested to be 
checked for “Little 
Mountain.” I ordered 
baggage to be taken 
up town to the hotel, and 
although an omnibus 
stood ready, I declined 
riding, and started on 
foot. I paid no attention 
to the stares of r8- 
by, although they turned 
around and snickered au- 
dibly. I met a bevy of 
young ladies, and after 
passing them I heard a 
giggle, and one of them 
cned—‘* How  appropri- 
ate.” Wondering what 
it meant, 1 entered the 
House,” and 
observed the same pro- 


THE MATCH DEALER. 


pensity to laugh when my back was turned. At length the pro 
prietor came to me and said; “‘ My friend, I fear some mischiev- 
ous boy has been playing a practical joke upon you—your back is 
chalked.” Hastily pulling off my coat, there—across my back— 
I read in big capitals, “ Littke Mountain !” The man had checked 
me, instead of my trunk, and the exclamation of the giggling 
school girl was explained. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
THE ITALIAN GIRL TO HER ENGLISH LOVER. 


BY SARAH GRAVES. 


The early violets you gave were sweet, 
And withered will endure through many a year; 
Faded and pale, when they my gaze shall meet, 
In after life, I'll greet them with a tear. 


A tear of passionate regret for hours, 
Winged by thy presence, hours that would seem, 
But that I fondly clasp those deep blue flowers, 
Less a reality than some fond dream. 


Yet why, when all around me tells of love, 

Of spring, of hope, and all their buoyant train, 
Why, boding spirit, to the future roam? 

Why turn from present bliss to coming pain? 


Alas! alas! twin-born with love is grief, 
Co-heirs of this warm woman heart of mine; 

Vainly love wreathes the rose, in dark relief, 
Sorrow the tear-gemmed cypress will entwine. 


Thou wilt go forth, and in that hallowed isle, 
All unforgotten even by my side; 

Warm hearts will welcome, deep blue eyes will smile, 
And gentle sighs thy long delay will chide. 


And household words, and home's sweet welcomings, 
Avd that warm fireside you love so well; 

I sing them, dearest, like the swan who sings, 
With breaking heart, her own prophetic knell. 


Do not disturb this current of sad thought, 
A word would make it seem reality ; 

Were this dark future by thy fancy wrought, 
Death should immortaliz my memory. 


It may be, must be, from my own sad heart, 
I can endure this deadly prophecy ; 

My spirit whispers, d d—we 
When time confirms it, dear one, I can die. 


I marked the honey-bee, the summer rose; 
He won, he left her for an humbler flower, 
Vainly warm zephyrs wooed ere evening's close, 
The fair rose drooped and withered in her bower. 


There is a master-hand, that hand can bring 
Sweet music from an else aye silent lute ; 

Vainly a stranger’s hand would touch the string, 
That loyal lyre for all but thee is mute. 


There is a master-spirit, one alone, 
The deep devotion of this heart can wake: 
That master-hand, that master-spirit gone, 
Lyre and heart all silently will break. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


THREE NIGHTS OF THE PESTILENCE. 


BY MARTIN L. AINSWORTH. 


In 1791 a horrible pestilence settled upon New York. They 
who were wealthy enough to leave the city, were, perhaps, at- 
tacked at the very moment of their projected departure—terror 
and the fatigue of preparation, doing the work of the plague, and 
bringing it where it might never have found its way alone. Mar- 
tyrs to their profession, two or three physicians—noble men, and 
an honor to humanity—had laid down their precious lives, more 
precious now than ever, leaving a blank in their world that could 
not speedily, if ever, be supplied. 

In these latter days, when people go through the world and out 
of the world, with railroad speed, there are few expressions of deep 
terror, even when the news of pestilence meets the ear, and the 
white-winged ship brings her freight of sick and dying to our very 
shores. But then it was quite different. Sixty years of living fast, 
implies something like indifference to dying fast. California and 
Australia, those deep and wide graves into which so many have 
been falling, were not known sixty years ago, by the youth of our 
own soil, and perhaps they have as yet been known, only to breed 
an almost reckless disregard of human life. 

Railroads and steamboats may also, nay, have also contributed 
to abate the terror, while they increase the mortality to a fearful 
extent. At all events, there is a growing indifference—not per- 
haps individually, but certainly collectively. 

Among those who tried bravely to battle with their fears, were 
the family of Mr. Linton, a merchant, consisting of himself, his 
wife and two very lovely daughters, one nearly twenty, and the 
other barely sixteen. 

Within the twelyemonth, Margaret Linton had been betrothed 
to Doctor John Carleton, a young physician of more than ordin- 
ary talent, and, withal, a most amiable andexemplary man. Few 
women have the depth of character, the warm and generous heart 
and the tenderness of conscience combined, that Margaret pos- 
sessed. Quiet and undemonstrative, she sometimes passed for 
cold and proud. But not so did they who knew her, read the 
pure, unsullied, yet ardent page of her character. To her friends 
—and it was a distinction to be Margaret Linton’s friend—she was 
all that mortal sweetness can be ; the guide, consoler and adviser 
of their lives—the angel that spoke only in pure and deeply lov- 
ing words. All that she was to her parents, to her sister, and to 
him who had won her first love, cannot be expressed. Hers was 
a loveliness far beyond the mere possession of personal beauty ; 
although she was not de‘icient in that ; but it was her least attrac- 
tion, and only served to show the entire correspondences of her 
whole mental and physical nature. 

Violet Linton was a perfect representation of her name—sweet, 
shy and retiring ; a child of nature, in nature’s softest and most 
beautiful aspect. 

The house in which Mr. Linton lived was one of ancient Dutch 


architecture, but the homely simplicity of its exterior covered a 
world of comfort and refinement. The situation was cheerful, 
light and airy, and such as a pestilence would be likely to pass by 
without touching. Everything in and about it was as neat and 
clean as possible, and the happy and cheerful hearts of the in- 
mates might have scemed to be their best protection and preven- 
tive from contagion. But Mrs. Linton faltered for a few hours, 
in the midst of her active duties, and the next hour she lay help- 
less under the influence of the pestilence. There was no loud 
demonstration of terror or affright in Mr. Linton’s quiet house- 
hold. Doctor Carleton spent all the time by her bedside that he 
could spare from others; and, although it wrung his heartstrings 
to see Margaret exposed to the atmosphere of disease, he could 
not check her in the filial duty that made her loveliness of char- 
acter still more conspicuous. He trusted that her courage and 
indifference to self would secure her more effectually from the dis- 
order than her absence from the sick chamber. 

The affrighted servants forsook the house, save one—the fuith- 
ful and well beloved nurse of Mrs. Linton’s children; and she 
was such a treasure indeed, in this struggle. Her plain common 
sense aided the doctor more and better, than a dozen ordinary 
professional nurses would have done, while her affection for the 
patient ensured the faithful discharge of all the duties which the 
occasion enforced. 

It was well for Margaret and Violet that Doctor Carleton kept 
them busy. Had they had more time for tears, all would have 
gone wrong; but he enforced a constant watchfulness of symp- 
toms, and, in his absence, he required them to write down all the 
minutiz of the disorder, to be shown him when he came. 


A tew hours the sick woman struggled, apparently, with death, 
and even Doctor Carleton himself had little hope to give Mr. Lin- 
ton. Butin the midst of their doubts and fears, and after an anx- 
ious and tearful watching, she waked, languid and weak indeed, 
but with a look that told that the fearful crisis was past. The re- 
action upon her husband, after a suspense so trying, induced a 
slight attack of fever, but this was subdued without any malignant 
symptoms, and Doctor Carleton was again at liberty to attend the 
many others who depended on him. His marriage with Margaret 
had been delayed by the pestilence. It seemed all unmeet to 
mingle marriage ceremcnies with those which death was cclebrat- 
ing, and they had ceased altogether to speak of it. But after Mr. 
Linton’s recovery they felt that they could be happier if, in sick- 
ness or death, they could belong more truly to each other. They 
had appointed an early hour in the morning, to be united, and it 
was to be in perfect privacy. No one was to know even that the 
ceremony was to be passed. A call for the doctor delayed it. 
He would go, and Margaret’s pale lips bade him go ; but little Vio- 
let was perfectly indignant at his attention to business at such an 
hour. 

“Hush, Violet ! we may need some person’s aid, and we should 
think it cruel to have any one put us off by such an excuse.” 

“ You would be married when the doctor is at perfect leisure, 
then, Margaret? I would scorn to do such a thing.” 

“O, well, Letty, I shall come into many a struggle deeper than 
this, and, therefore I claim to be quite stoical in bearing this 
trial.” 

“ Margaret !’’ shrieked poor little Violet, as she fell into her sis- 
ter’s arms. 

“ What is it, love? Violet! why, Violet! what is the matter?” 

Violet’s pale face, with a little red spot burning high up on the 
cheek, and a white, chalky look round the lips, which were purple 
and shrunken, told Margaret, plainer than words, what her shriek 
meant. Already the child was seized with the dreadful pestilence. 

To call the old nurse, and, with her help, undress Violet and 
place her in bed, and administer the medicine which Doctor Carle- 
ton had ordered to be given immediately, if any one should be 
taken in his absence, was Margaret’s quickly executed thought, 
and this without the knowledge of her scarcely recovered mother. 

Violet’s disorder assumed a delirious form—usually the most 
fatal. She seemed wandering beside cool, shadowy ponds, where 
the soft white water-lilies were floating, but not one could she 
reach. Then she was herself floating past great icebergs in the 
ocean, which she wanted to climb, but could not even find a way 
to come near them. And again she saw cold white statues, hold- 
ing pitchers, like some fair Egeria, and her parched lips were de- 
nied a single draught. She knew no one, although all who were 
dearest to her stood around her bed. The messengers despatched 
for Doctor Carleton could not find him, and ere another physi- 
cian could be summoned, Violet was among the angels. 

Long after midnight, the weary man returned to Mr. Linton’s, 
worn out and exhausted, and the sight of Violet, lying dead be- 
fore him, completed what exhaustion had only begun. He fell, 
utterly insensible, and was laid in bed in the room whence the 
beautiful child had just been taken. 

Although sixteen, Violet Linton had never been spoken or 
thought of, save asa child. Her peculiarly low stature, and the 
fairy lightness of her little figure, had made her look almost in- 
fantile, and her pure complexion as well as her affectionate and 
fondling manner towards those she loved, confirmed the idea, and 
gave rise to the oft repeated expression of “little Violet.” 

“ There is nothing,”—so Dickens puts into the mouth of little 
Nell’s friend, the schoolmaster—“ no, nothing innocent or good, 
that dies, and is forgotten. Let us hold to that faith, or none. 
An infant, a prattling child, dying in its cradle, will live again in 
the better thoughts of those who loved it, and play its part, through 
them, in redeeming actions of the world, though its body be burnt 
to ashes or drowned in the deepest sea. There is not an angel 
added to the host of heaven but does its blessed work on earth 
in those that loved it here. Forgotten! O, if the good deeds of 
human creatures could be traced to their source, how beautifully 


would even death appear ; for how much charity, mercy and puri- 
fied affection would be seen to have their growth in dusty 
graves !” 

So also did the blighted Violet—blighted on earth, to bloom 
again in immortal beauty—so also did she do her work, in dying 
that many hearts might flourish anew in a holier and better living 
and doing. 

And how was it with poor Margaret? For amoment her senses 
reeled under the accumulated shocks which she had experienced. 
Neither her father nor mother was yet wholly restored to perfect 
health—Violet lying there before her eyes, and now, her lover - 
dying perhaps! But courage and fortitude came to her aid, just 
when she needed it most; and she remembered with joy, how 
beautifully Doctor Carleton’s prescriptions had succeeded at dif- 
ferent phases of the mother s illness, and that she had noted all, 
with a critical eye and ear. Could not this knowledge be applied 
to his own case, in the absence of any more experienced person 
than herself and Elsie? She would try, at least, and, God help- 
ing her, she would succeed. And she left the dead, for whom she 
could do no more, and the mourning parents to comfort each 
other, and shut herself and Elsie in the sick room. 

A few hours altered ths calm, sweet face of John Carleton so 
much that his own mother could not have known him. After a 
long interval of delirious excitement, in which Violet’s fancies 
seemed reproduced in his mind, he seemed to sink rapidly under 
the disorder. His two nurses were unremitting in attention ; 
watched every symptom, and combated every appearance of dan- 
ger, until a dull, heavy stupor, that yielded to no medicine, and 
from which there was no arousal, succeeded. 

For the first time for many hours, Margaret sat down and fold- 
ed her hands helplessly on the pillow where lay that head which 
never before was insensible to her touch. Behind her was a win- 
dow, through which the beams of a September moon were stream- 
ing brightly. She turned round at the dreary sound of wheels in 
the street. Had they come for Violet! It was well that they had 
not, for her strength, which had held out while there was anything 
to do, had failed in her present inaction. 

The chill, shining moonbeams were slanting across the face of 
the sick man, as she turned back towards the bed; making it 
paler and more deathlike than before. She thought that no breath 
came from the lips, and despair seized upon her heart. She 
looked up, and saw her father tottering in his weakness towards 
her. She could scarcely rouse herself to give him her hélp to a 
chair. 

“They have taken her away, Margaret. My little Violet is 
gone.” She had no conception that he meant she was carried 
from the house. The old man—prematurely stricken old by the 
events of the past week—was calm and still under his grief; but 
Margaret grew almost desperate under hers. She could not 
speak, to tell him that John Carleton had passed into the same 
sleep that preceded Violet’s death, or perhaps had passed away 
altogether. 

Mr. Linton knelt by the bedside, his gray hair, so black but last 
week, streaming over the quilt. He prayed, and the tears that 
would not flow before, now rained from Margaret’s eyes. She 
held the hand of her lover, cold with dew; and as her father’s 
prayer ended, she felt a faint quivering in that hand, not amount- 
ing to a pressure, but quickening her to the belict that he was 
waking trom that terrible sleep. And then and there, John Carle- 
ton, pale and ghost-like, but with a recovered consciousness, and 
a look full of love and hope and joy, drew her feebly down to his 
bosom, and kissed her reverently as one would a sleeping infant. 

A few cool and breezy days followed this dreary week, and the 
pestilence abated. Men blessed the footsteps of John Carleton for 
his presence at the bedsides of the sick and dying of their house- 
holds, and in after times they blessed the heroic wife who watched 
by him on that dreary night of the pestilence. 


There are some characters who appear to superficial observers 
to be full of contradiction, change, and inconsistency, and yet 
they that are in the secret of what such persons are driving at, 
know that they are the very reverse of what they appear to be, and 
that they have one single object in view, to which they as pertin- 
aciously adhere, through every circumstance of change, as the 
hound to the hare, through all her mazes and doublings. We 
know that a windmill is eternally at work to accomplish one end, 
although it shifts with every variation of the weathercock, and as- 
sumes ten different positions in a day.— Colton. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, torming the cheapert 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
siz novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE ROYAL GREENS: or, Tar Scour or rue Sosquenanna. A tale of 
tragic interest in the Valley of Wyoming, during the days of our revolu- 
tionary struggle. By........ TTT Da. J. ROBINSON. 


THE OCEAN MARTYR: or. Tue Honrer Spy or This ts an- 
other favorite Kevolutiovary story of Sea and Shore, for which the writer is 
SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

RED HAND: or. Tus Crorser or rue Exouisu A graphic nau- 
tical and land story of the Commonwealth times of Cromwell in England. 
BY. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 


THE SAS RANGER: or, Divore rae Backwoopsman. A vivid 
aod charming story of Kast and West, unrivalled in plot and character. 
By. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA: or, Tuk Rep Cross anv Tue Carscert. 
A story of Boston Bay and the Medi A ical 
vivid interest, and great ingenuity of plot....By FRANUIS A. DURIVAGE. 

THE CABIN BOY: or, Lire on raz Wino. A Tale of Fortune's Freaks 
and Fauci:s. A fine story of life in its various phases and under some of 
its most romantic incidents. LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
> For sale at all of the periodical depots. 
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(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
TO MISS MARY A. BURNETT. 


BY WILLIE WARE. 


> 


If affliction round thee fling 
Her mantie dark and drear; 
If suffering. want and grief 
Should ever hover near; 
If all thy joys have fled, 
And all thy hopes be dead. 
* Trust in God.” 


If friendship ‘s been to thee 
But as a passing breath, 
Living brightly for an hour. 
Then gone for aye in death; 
If all thy friends have fled, 
Let not thy heart be dead, 
But “ trust in God.” 


If the one thou fondly lovest 
Hath broken every vow, 
And caused thy heart to mourn, 
And paler made thy brow, 
O, give not sorrow sway, 
Wipe the falling tear away. 
And * trust in God!” 


Ifa cold and selfish world 
Fail to love thee now, 
Mourn not, for soon will rest 
Fame’s wreath upon thy brow: 
And then they ’l! bow before thy shrine, 
And love to quote the words that are thine, 
Still ** trust in God.” 


+ 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


SCENES IN CHINA.—NO. 12. 


BY ALUNG. 


A FIGHT WITH THE MANDARIN SOLDIERS. 


Tue city of Shanghae stands on the west banks of a small river 
called the Woo-sung, the walls being washed on the southeast side 
by its muddy water. To the north of the city is a settlement where 
the European and American merchants have their store-houses 
and residences, and upon the other sides is a rude plain called the 
Race-course. This city had been in possession of the rebel army 
about six months, when the incidents recorded in the present 
sketch took place. It was the strong fortress of the rebels, and 
was closely besieged by the government troops, or mandarin sol- 
diers, under the command of the Tartar governor of the province. 
Day after day the attack of the besiegers was renewed, while a 
strict blockade was maintained by three French frigates in the 
river, which prevented any stores from reaching the rebels within 
the walls. Those frigates also aided actively in the siege, by 
bombarding the city daily with their heavy guns. 

About the time to which my present narrative refers, the im- 
perial general had extended his works in a manner that caused 
great annoyance to the American and European merchants in the 
outside settlement; and indeed was fraught with serious danger 
to them and their families and possessions. Between this settle- 
ment and the city walls there was a small stream called the Soo- 
chou Creek, which emptied itself into the river. Upon the banks 
of this creek the Chinese commander had caused several breast- 
works to be thrown up, behind which he planted cannon and 
posted an adequate force. 

There was a temporary twelve-foot wall, or barrier, around the 
settlement, extending, in a horse-shoe shape, from one point of 
the river bank to another. A portion of the mandarin troops were 
also encamped in the open space beyond this barrier, their tents 
extending close up to the same. The pernicious effects of this 
movement soon made themselves visible, and caused bitter com- 
plaints on the part of our people. The Chinese soldiers, naturally 
thieves, soon commenced stealing everything that they could lay 
their hands on, infesting the settlement in large numbers, and 
roaming through its streets at night in search of plunder. But 
this was only a prelude to the more serious evils which shortly 
fullowed. 

The guns planted in the Soo-chou Creek opened their fire upon 
the city, and drew forth a ready response from the rebels on the 
walls. As the settlement was in the line of direction of the shot 
sent from the city to the batteries on the creek, it came in for a 
good share of the rebels’ favors, and was of course a very uncom- 
fortable place to stay in. All the families in the exposed quarter 
had to leave their houses, to avoid the shot and shells which fell 
on the roofs and came crashing through the walls and windows. 
In one instance a nurse and child were killed while in bed, by one 
of these stray shot; and the occupants of many splendid and 
costly mansions had barely time to vacate them, when they were 
laid in ruins. 

Another serious danger threatened from the turbulence of the 
Chinese soldiery. A number of them were engaged in stealing 
fowls and pigs from a gentleman’s yard one night, and were fired 
upon while in the act. Two of the number were killed by the dis- 
charge; whereupon the remainder of the party broke into the 
house, murdered the proprietor and his clerk, and subjected his 
lady to the most brutal outrages. This occurrence served to 
bring the dissatisfaction of the merchants to a head ; for they saw 
at once that all of them were liable to be plundered and murdered 
by the ten thousand lawless wretches that swarmed around the 
settlement, long before any assistance could reach them from the 
vessels in the river. A deputation of their number accordingly 


waited upon the consul, who immediately took hold of the matter 
in earnest. 

Without delay the consul sent me with an order to the Chinese 
governor, to withdraw his troops from the Soo chou Creek and 
break up his encampment around the settlement. The order was 
peremptory, because, according to the treaties with the European 
and American powers, no armed force was to be allowed within 
two miles of the settlement, except by express permission of the 
consuls. I delivered my despatch and brought back to the consul 
a written reply, which I understood to contain a promise to com- 
ply with the order immediately. But day after day passed, and 
there was no sign of leaving on the part of the troops. Yet, as if 
determined to do all the stealing they could while the opportunity 
lasted, the rascally soldiers plied their trade with the utmost 
assiduity. Nota night passed without some of our people being 
robbed. A second time the consul sent me to the governor, re- 
peating his demand, and then the answer came back, short, sharp, 
decided, that he would not remove either batteries or camp, for he 
chose to have them there to fight the rebels; and that if two of 
our people killed his soldiers, they had a right to kill them who 
did it. 

Nothing remained to be done but to resort to force; and it 
amused me to see the consul, who was an old East India warrior, 
coolly read the governor’s answer, and then as quietly as though 
inviting him to dinner, set down and write him that he had deter- 
mined to drive the troops off at the point of the bayonet! And what 
the old war-horse determined on, he set about at once. That day 
was a busy one for me, as I was aid-de-camp to the consul, and 
was rushing about the settlement and on board the men-of-war 
with orders until dark. All the merchants and clerks, and in fact 
all the white men in the settlement, volunteered at once, and placed 
themselves under command of the brave old consul. 


At four o’clock the next morning, six field pieces were landed 
from the frigates, and about three hundred sailors and marines 
came on shore. By six all the arms, ammunition and camp 
equipage were piled upon the green before the consul’s mansion, 
and all the volunteers had been supplied with rifles, with which 
any of them could hit a man at two hundred yards. Again the 
governor was notified of our purpose, and his reply was, that he 
would not remove his men; and that if we attempted to drive 
them off, he would burn tho settlement. On the receipt of this 
letter, all the women and children were sent on board the ships, 
and we prepared to march against the mandarin troops. 

One hundred men and three field pieces were left to protect 
the settlement, and the rest, numbering in all—volunteers, sailors 
and marines—about three hundred, with the other three cannon, 
took the field. We were accompanied by about two hundred 
Chinese, carrying our camp equipage and baggage. At a little 
before ten we reached the barrier wall, and could see no appear- 
ance of preparation for resistance on the part of the Chinese troops 
in the field beyond. We halted, and while we were gazing at the 
hive-like scene before us presented by their camp, a messenger rode 
into the midst of the tents and delivered some orders, the effect 
of which was soon apparent in the fire which the soldiers opened 
upon us. 

From behind our barrier wall we answered their fire promptly 
and with good effect, the large number that fell beneath our dis- 
charge proving that the Shanghae volunteers were no despicable 
riflemen. - In a short time the enemy struck their tents and made 
a hasty but orderly retreat from the exposed position where our 
deadly fire mowed them down. They made a stand at a safer 
distance, upon a small eminence covered with low brushwood. 
We advanced from our cover, and followed them into the open 
ground, our field pieces at each discharge doing fearful execution 
among their crowded ranks. 

Our commander now detached a force of fifty marines to attack 
the batteries on Soo-chou Creek, one of which had opened a clum- 
sy and ineffectual fire upon us, killing, however, three of our men 
and wounding one. The batteries were carried by the marines at 
the point of the bayonet, and all the guns were spiked but the 
three which had been ranged upon us. These were directed by 
our people upon the flank of the Chinese, and their cross-fire 
co-operated well with the fire in front from our field pieces, to 
drive the enemy from their new position. After this was accom- 
plished, these three guns were also spiked, and abandoned with 
the others. 

Thus the battle waged throagh the day, and by eight in the 
evening we had not only driven them from their batteries, but 
forced them at least a mile from the scttlement: We then deter- 
mined to encamp upon the field, and pitching our tents, we sent 
the wounded on litters borne by Chinamen and properly guarded, 
to the hospital in the settlement. A chain of sentries was thrown 
around our camp, and picked guards posted at all exposed points ; 
we then turned our attention to the wants of the inner man. On 
that evening, surrounded by the dead and the dying, many of us 
cooked and ate the first meal of which we had ever partaken on 
the tented field. 

The night passed quietly, the guards being visited regularly 
and duly relieved. At break of day the fight was resumed. Our 
men fought well, and every discharge of grape and cannister from 
our field pieces mowed the enemy down by dozens. But they held 
their position behind some mounds of earth which they had thrown 
up during the night, and at the same time annoyed us very much 
with four guns of heavy calibre which they had brought to bear 
upon us. We kept up our fire the whole of that day, but not a 
foot of ground did we gain; and although we killed hundreds on 
hundreds, they appeared as numerous and determined asever. At 
sundown we ceased firing, and again pitched our tents upon the 
same ground as the night before. That night our fatigue party 
carried fifty killed and wounded to the settlement. 


We attempted a midnight surprise, and made a fierce and de- 
termined assault upon the enemy’s camp. But after half an hour 
of fearful carnage, we were beaten back, leaving five of our party 
dead behind us. The loss of the Chinamen must have been very 
great; for our sailors, armed with cutlasses and pistols, fought 
like tigers, and were only driven off by the overpowering numbers 
that literally crowded them back, fighting step by step. During 
this assault the American consul received a wound in the right 
leg which will lame him for life. When day dawned we were 
upon them again, but met with the same determined resistance. 
During the whole of the two previous days my brother had fought 
by my side, and we had both escaped without a scratch. On the 
third day we were together, in company with a party of twenty 
men of which I had the command, and my orders were to storm 
the mound on which a body of about fifty Chinamen were sta- 
tioned. They had a gun of heavy calibre with them, and were 
doing serious mischief with it upon one wing of our line. My 
business was to spike this gun, and return to the main body. 
About all of my party were Americans, and when I told them that 
I wanted to snake the force upon the mound, they knew exactly 
what I meant. 

In a few moments we were all buried in the high grass, and 
silently crawling towards our destined point. We reached within 
forty yards of the enemy, entirely unobserved by them. I then 
gave the order to halt, and when all were ready, such a death- 
dealing volley as we sent among them I never saw equalled by so 
small a band. With the report of our rifles we sprang up the 
sides of the mound, and after a hand-to-hand fight of a few mo- 
ments, what were left of them turned and fled. In a second we 
spiked the gun and were about to withdraw, when I suddenly 
missed my brother, who I had supposed was at my side through 
the whole fray. But the Chinese were rushing to the mound in 
large numbers, and there was no time to look about us, so we 
were forced to abandon the spot. 

While we were on the run to rejoin our line, I found my brother 
lying on the ground. A ball from the Chinamen had passed 
through his thigh and brought him down. He could not walk, 
and we picked him up and carried him with us to the tents, 
There the surgeons had a busy time of it, for latterly we had been 
getting the worst of it. I was immediately after this despatched 
by the consul to the settlement for two more field pieces and fifty 
men from the guard stationed there. The consul also sent his 
horse in my charge, to be put up at the stables, as he had been 
wounded in the neck by a bullet. I was not long in reaching the 
settlement, and as soon as I had seen the reinforcements despatched 
for the field, I rode to the stable and left the horse. 


Being anxious to see how my brother got along with his wound, 
I concluded to scale the barrier and make a short cut back to the 
camp. This was no sooner thought of than done. I clambered 
over the wall, and had got within sight of our forces, which were 
waiting for the fresh men and additional guns before renewing the 
fight, when three mandarin soldiers rushed upon me from behind. 
In the glance which I got of them I could see that one bore a long 
Chinese spear like a pitchfork, with three prongs. What weapons 
the others had I knew not. They had been concealed behind the 
ruins of an old mud hut, and I did not see them until they rushed 
out upon me. 

With a spring I darted ahead of them, and ran faster than I 
ever ran before or since, drawing my sword and pistol from their 
sheaths while at the top of my speed. But with the best time I 
could make, the yellow rascals gained upon me, and I could al- 
most fancy I felt the head one’s spear with its three prongs enter- 
ing my back. Soon the sound of his feet told me that the spear 
thrust would be something more than fancy, if I did not turn upon 
the bearer and disable him. With a sudden halt I faced about, 
and had just time to raise my sword, when, still running, he thrust 
at me with the ugly-looking weapon. I turned his thrust with a 
vigorous parry in tierce, and gave him the point of my sword. 
His great speed seemed to give him quite a gdod appetite for cold 
steel; for he never stopped until he had taken the whole of it into 
his bowels, bringing up short against the hilt, while the point pro- 
truded from his back. The other two were at his heels; and as I 
pressed the trigger of my pistol, the muzzle of which rested against 
the heart of one of them, his short, heavy Chinese sword left a 
deep gash on my forehead. At the same instant I received a blow 
upon the head from the heavy iron-shod club of the third, the 
erushing noise of which made think I was shot, as I fell senseless 
to the ground. 

Three days afterwards I recovered my senses, and the first ob- 
ject which I realized was my brother, propped up in the bed next 
to mine, gazing anxiously upon me. Poor Tom forgot all his 
own pains to think of me, and was overjoyed to see the beam of 
reason once more dawn upon my face. I was now told how I had 
escaped. I had been seen by several of our party at the moment 
of my conflict with the three soldiers; but while my position 
placed me between my assailants and my friends, the latter could 
do nothing for me. The moment I fell the enemy was unmasked ; 
and as the remaining fellow (for I had killed the other two) raised 
his mace to give me a second and finishing blow, a dozen of them 
drawed sight upon him, a dozen rifles cracked, and a dozen balis 
riddled his body ere he could bring down his club upon my 
prostrate head. 

On the arrival of the reinforcements, our party had beat the man- 
darins from their entrenchments with great slaughter, and chased 
them for miles. The governor was taken prisoner, and had to 
pay an immense sum of money in compensation for the injury he 
had caused, and to give security for the future safety of the settle- 
ment. My brother and I recovered from our wounds in a few 
weeks, but we yet bear the marks of the fight with the mandarin 
soldiers. 
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THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. 

As we have made it a rule to keep our readers posted up 
with regard to the persons and doings of all the world’s no- 
tabilities, its great men and its rulers—though some of the 
latter are by no means its great men—we add to our gallery of 

ple talked about, the young Prince of Orange, whose com- 
ing of age was recently celebrated all through Holland. To 
be sure, his royal vm vn is not really of age, but has been 
declared to be, which amounts to the same thing. The con- 
stitution of Holland provides that no subject of his majesty 
shall be of age before his twenty-third birthday, but that the 
king is of age on his eighteenth birthday. The Prince of 
Orange completed his eighteenth year lately; and, as his 
royal highness is still a subject, many thought that the king 
intended to abdicate in favor of hisson. Hence the rumors on 
this subject that were floating about the French and English 
papers a few weeks ago. There are others who aver that this 
premature coming of age of the heir to the throne, was a 
manceuvre for securing for the prince state pay and a state 
household five years before he could constitutionally claim 
them. Be all this as it may, the Prince.of Orange has 
been formally congratulated by the people of Holland on the 
attainment of his majority. In Amsterdam, as well as in all 
the other cities of Holland, illuminations and feasts were the 
order of the day, or rather of the night, and the Prince of 
Orange has become a privy councillor and a major-general. 
The house of — has always been considered by the peo- 
ple of Holland as the palladium of their rights, liberties, and 
—e From the time of the sagacious William the Si- 
ent, who in the days of good Queen Bess repelled with his 
little band of sturdy patriots the power of Spanish arrogance 
and despotism, to the time of the liberal minded William IT., 
who in 1849 prescribed the articles of the charter which is the 
basis of the present liberal constitution of Holland, the house 
of Orange has always eminently distinguished itself by its un- 
wavering defence of liberty and Protestantism. It therefore 
well becomes the people of this industrious and prosperous 
commonwealth to receive with enthusiastic hope another rep- 
resentative of a house which has been the instrument of work- 
ing out so much good to them. Some months ago it was 
stated by the English and French journals that the Prince of 
Orange had asked, and been promised, the hand of the Prin- 
cess Alice of England ; and, though the subject is less talked 
about now than it was then, and is by many altogether discredited, 


it is still thought in high quarters that such an alliance will be | 


eventually effected. At a very early age the Prince of Orange 
was entrusted to the deucational care of an English lady, who, 
assiduously assisted by his exemplary mother the queen, anx- 
iouely devoted her best energies to her responsible office. Subse- 
quently the prince was removed to the educational establishment 
of Dr. de Raadt—a man of high scholastic reputation—where he 
passed three or four years, sharing in the studies, amusements, 
and domestic life of all the boys—sons of statesmen, clergymen, 
lawyers and merchants—entrusted to Dr. de Raadt’s care. At 
this point of his history his royal parents seem to have evinced a 
very laudable determination that their son and heir should be ed- 
ucated among his future subjects as a man, rather than as princes 
are too usually educated. On leaving school the Prince of Orange 
entered the university of Leyden, where, throughout his academi- 
cal career, which he terminated a few weeks ago, after taking his 
doctor’s degree, he distinguished himself by his zealous attention 
to study, by his affable demeanor, and by his superior attainments. 
He is an excellent linguist, and, under the training of an English 
tutor, Mr. Henry Attwell (admitted to the Order of the Oaken 
Crown, in recognition of his services), he has not only succeeded 
in attaining a correct and extensive acquaintance with the English 
language and literature, but seems, judging from all the good 
things that are known and said of him, to have studied, con amore, 
the peculiarities, while he displays the idiosyncrasies, of the Eng- 
lish gentleman. ‘The prince, it is said by those well up in palace 
ssip, intends passing two years at the university of Oxford, 
ngland, following the example of his grandfather, William IL., 
in order to cultivate a further acquaintance with the ancient Greeks 
and the modern English. We are not able to state distinctly that 
such is the case ; but as his royal highness “is o’er young to marry 
yet,” and neither state nor military affairs are likely to demand 
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much of his attention for some time to come, perhaps he could 
scarcely pass two years of the present impressionable period of 
his life better than by studying ancient lore, of English constitu- 
tional legislation, and their national aspirations on “ the ed 
banks of the Isis.” 


THE COSTUMES OF NORMANDY. 

In the accompanying engraving we have full length portraits 
of female peasants of the departments of L’Eure and Calvados, 
upper Normandy, France, flanked by sketches representing the re- 
markable head-dress worn by the beauties of that famous region. 
One of these is a singular crest with wings, two of the others lofty 
and ambitious structures, with lace lappets. The head-dress in 
the shape of a mitre, seen in the right-hand corner of the engrav- 
ing, is one of very great antiquity. Some of these queer coiffures 
are occasionally seen in Paris, on the heads of Norman nurses, 
and we believe the loune of the prince imperial is thus bedecked. 
Daring the late tour of their majesties, the empress Eugenie was 
much delighted with the appearance of the Norman maidens who 
thronged to see, at various points, offering flowers and gratula- 
tions. Among the peasants of Normandy many curious customs, 
as well as queer dresses, still exist, rendering the country very 
interesting to tourists tired of the dead level and uniformity of 
modern civilization. The costumes of the French peasants are by 
no means 80 picturesque, and never were, as the national costumes 
of other countries, and it is a little singular, since France has 
come to set the fashion to the world. The eostumes of the Ital- 
ian ts are far more graceful—so are those of Albania, Hun- 
gary, and so were those of the Scottish highland before the nation- 
al dress was suppressed by law. In the East nothing can be more 

icturesque and graceful than the dresses of the Persians, and the 
gyptians still fold them in drapery at once picturesque and 
classic. Western costumes are, however, fast prevailing. 


THE OLD WIFE’S KISS. 

The funeral services were ended, and as the voice of prayer 
escaped, tears were hastily wiped off from the wet cheeks, and 
long-drawn sighs relieved suppressed and choking sobs, as the 
mourners prepared to take leave of the corpse. It was an old 
man that lay there, robed for the grave. More than three- 
score years had whitened those locks and furrowed that brow, 
and made those stiff limbs weary of life’s journey, and all the 
more willing to lie down and rest where weariness is no more 
suffered, and infirmities no longer a burden. The aged have 
but few to weep for them when they die. The most of those 
who would have mourned their loss, have gone to their grave 
before them ; harps that would have sighed sad harmonies are 
shattered and gone; and that few that remain are looking 
cradleward rather than graveward—to life’s closing gaol; are 
bound to and living in the gomme rising, more than the 
generation departing. Youth and beauty have many admirers 
while living, have many mourners when dying. Many tear- 
ful ones bend over their coffined clay, many sad hearts follow 
in their funeral train. But age has few admirers, few mourn- 
ers. This was an old man, and a circle of mourners. Two 
children, who had themselves passed the middle of life, and 
who had children of their own to care for, and be cared for b 
them. Besides these, and a few friends who had seen an 
visited him while sick, and possibly had known him for a few 
years, there were none others to shed a tear except his wife. 
And of this small company, the old wife seemed to be the 
only heart-mourner. It is respectful for friends to be sad for 
a few moments, till the service is performed and the hearse is 
out of sight. It is very proper and suitable for children, who 
have outgrown the fervency and affections of youth, to shed 
tears when an aged parent says farewell, and lies down to 
quiet slumbers. Some regrets, some recollections of the past, 
some transitory grief, and the pangs are over. Not always so. 
But often, how little true, genuine heart sorrow there is ! 

The old wife arose with difficulty from her seat, and went 
to the coffin to look her last look—to take her last farewell. 
Through the fast falling tears she gazed long and fondly down 
into that pale, unconscious face. Whom did she see there # 
Others saw nothing but the rigid features of the dead ; she saw 
more. In every wrinkle of that brow she read the history of 
years. From youth to manhood ; from manhood to old age ; 
in joy and sorrow, in sickness and health—it was all there: 
when those children, who had outgrown the sympathies of child- 
hood, were infants lying on her bosom, and those dull, mute mon- 
itors were unintelligible; to her they were the alphabet of the 
heart, familiar as household words! And then the future! 
“What will become of me? What shall I do now?” She did 
not say so—she did not say anything—but she felt it. The pros- 
pect of the old wife is clouded. The home circle is broken, never 
to be re-united! The visions of the hearthstone are scattered for- 
ever. Up to that hour there was a home, to which the heart al- 
ways turned with fondness. But that magic is sundered; the 
keystone of that sacred arch has fallen, and now home is nowhere 
this side of heaven! What shall the old wife do now? Go and 
live with her children? be a pensioner upon their kindness, where 
she may be more a burden than a blessing ? so, at least, she thinks. 
Or shall she gather up the scattered fragments of that broken arch ; 
make them her temple and her shrine ; sit down in her chill soli- 
tude beside its expiring fires and die? What shall she do now? 
They gently crowded her away from the dead, and the undertaker 
came forward with the coffin in hand. Itis allright and proper— 
of course it must be done; but to the heart mourner it brings a 
kind of shudder—a thrill of agony, as when the headsman comes 
forward with the axe! The undertaker stood for a moment, de- 
cent propriety, not wishing to manifest rude haste, but evidently 
desirous of being as expeditious as possible. Just as he was about 
to close the coffin, the old wife turned back, and stooping down, 
imprinted one long, last kiss upon the cold lips of her dead hus- 
band, then staggered to her seat, buried her face in her hands, and 
the closing coffin hid him from her sight forever. That kiss! 
Fond token of affection, and of sorrow, and memory, and fare- 
well! Ihave seen many kiss their dead—many such seals upon 
clay-cold lips—but never did I see one so purely sad, so simply 
heart-touching and hopeless as that! Or if it had hope, it looked 
to the joys of the home above.—Pictures of Life. 
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MATOURIN M. BALLOU, EpirTor anp PROPRIETOR. 
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TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Ome COPY, CWO FORTS. £00 


Five co one year.......... 00 
Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up of the club)......... 20 00 

One copy of Batiou’s Picroriat, and one copy of THe FLaG oF our 
Union, when taken together, $3 50 per annum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A. E., Covington, Ky.—We have delayed answering your quertion in hopes of 
hearing of such a work as you require, but regret to say that our efforts 
have been fruitless. 

B., Darlington. Wis.— The work can be obtained in Boston for two dollars. 

e transportation by mail would cost nearly as much more. 

‘ Sprerr-Rapper.”’—A belief that certain houses are haunted still exists in 
Bogland. There is a good house at Harlesden, near Willesden, on the Har- 
row Road, which is believed to be haunted, and to be also unlucky to all 
tenants, on which account it has been for some time unoccupied The pop- 
ular account of the matter is, that these unpleasant peculiarities of the 
mansion are owing to the woodwork having been formed out of timber 
which posed the scaffold on which Charles I. was executed. 

©. P., Burlington, Vt.—Over a surface comprising one-eleventh part of the 
earth, the power of the sun is too weak to dissipate in summer the ice and 
snow of winter. 

M. D., Rockport, Mass.—We have no faith that the air will be safely navi- 

ted, though constant efforts are making to attain that end. One of our 
fatest French exchanges say#: ‘A soldier of the 63d of the line, named 
Mure, affirms that he has found the solution of the problem of directin 
balloons His apparatus consists of « large surface of strong silk stretch 
over pieces of whalebone, with two large wings at the sides. The aeronaut 
ie seated along the expanse of silk, his feet placed on pedals which commu- 
nicate a movement to the wings, while his arms Jean on a lever, by means 
of which he directs the mass. All this piece of machinery is disposed im- 
mediately below the balloon. Mure has presented a model of his apparatus 
to the emperor, who has, it is said, advanced 5000 francs to enable the in- 
ventor to prosecute bis experimenta.” 

T. K., New York.—Mechi's; razor-;aste is composed as follows: Emery, re- 
duced toan impalpable powder, two parts; spermaceti ointment, one part. 
Mix together, and rub it over the strop. 

“ Homespun.”’—The following receipts for making blacking are taken from a 
reliable source: Liquid blacknmg: Rub well together one pound of ivory 
black in fine powder, three-quarters of a pound of treacle, and two ounces 
of sweet oil. Afterwards add one pint of vinegar, and the same quantity 
of beer.—Pasie blacking: Ivory black, one pound; treacle, half a pound; 
olive oil and oil of vitriol, of each, two ounces; water. a sufficient quantity 

B. C.—In various parts of Scripture mention is made of rings as ornaments 
worn by the Hebrews and the Egyptians. Homer makes no allusion to 
rings; but nevertheless there is reason to believe that they were in use ata 
very early period among the Greeks. It was customary among the Komans 
for the bridegroom to send to his betrothed a ring of iron, as an emblem of 
the firmness and durability of their union. It is supposed by some writers 
that the nuptial ring was in use among the Ilebrews. Among Christians it 
has been kept up from the commencement of the Christian era to the pres- 
ent time. 

B B.—Alfred Tennyson was born in 1810. His first volume of poems, en- 
titled ** Poems, chietly Lyrical,” appeared in 1830. 


A Susstitute.—A “retired physician, whose sands of life, 
etc.,” says that an opium pill is one of the best things to appease 
hunger. We prefer oysters, followed by broiled plover. 


A rocky MarriaGe.—A marriage was recently performed on 
Plymouth Rock. It is not stated whether the bridegroom has 
“plenty of rocks” to live on. 


SHort-Livep.—Penny papers continue to die off in the Eng- 
lish country. John Bull must pay dear for his whistle. 


SPLINTERS. 


-++ It is reported that the Hon. John Minor Botts of Virginia 

lost $5000 on the Long Island races recently. 
... Mr. George Vandenhoff has been very successful in his 

recitations of Longfellow’s new and popular poem. 

..+. Why is an old chair that has a new bottom put -* 1t like 
a paid bill? Because it is reseated (receipted). 

A German physiologist has discovered that it is the drunk- 
ard’s “carbon” which being retained, burns up his system. 

.++. M. Alexandre Dumas, tired of Paris, where he is ‘ played 
out,” is seeking to establish himself in St. Petersburgh. 

.... A “matrimonial broker” in New York has retired from 
his peculiar business with a very handsome fortune. 

..+. Two thousand six hundred and twenty-one cabin passen- 
gers left the ports of Boston and New York for Europe last month. 

+++. The Duke of Malakoff lately gave a dinner at Paris that 
cost him $1000. But he has $50,000 a year. 
The governor of New Hampshire led off the string in ap- 
pointing Thanksgiving for the 25th day of November. 

.... The work on the Hoosac Tunnel is steadily progressing. 
We shall be glad when daylight penetrates the mountain. 

..+» A son of Hon. A. G. Talbot, M. C. of Kentucky lately 
made his debut as a clown in a circus company. 

..+. The Times Paris correspondent says the ports of Tahiti 
and Marquesas are about being declared free. 

.+.. The best joke of the seasun is the bestowal of the orders of 
St. Viadimir and of the legion of honor on the emperor of China. 

.++. The New York and Galway steamship company have pur- 
chased the steamer ‘ Congress” for their American line. 
Church’s painting of Niagara Falls has been engraved in 
London, and is now on exhibition in that country. 

..++» Hon. John G. Palfrey, since his retirement from politics, 
has been writing a standard history of New England. 

.... The London papers are lauding Charles Kean and regret- 
ting that he is to give up the management of the Princess theatre. 

..+. Paul Morphy, the great American chess-player, was born 
in New Orleans, in the month of June, 1837. 

.+.. If London increases during the second half of this cen- 
tury at her present rate, the population in 1901 will he 5,816,000. 

.+++ It costs something to be a member of the British parlia- 
ment. Bulwer spent $6000 on his election in Hertfordshire. 

-++. We are inclined to think that our Portland friends will 
have the honor of seeing the Leviathan steamer, after all. 

-++. The Boston Fasiliers recently paid « visit to Canada as 
guests of that fine corps, the Montreal Rifles. 


THE MOUND-BUILDERS. 

Traces of the semi-civilized race of men that inhabited this 
country prior to the advent of the present Indian tribes, are often 
met with in the valley of the Mississippi and along its tributary 
streams. These traces consist of mounds, tumuli, fortifications, 
etc., and occasionally human remains and other interesting relics 
of the mound-builders, are dug up from beneath these earth works. 
Quite recently, near the town of Winchester, Randolph county, in 
the eastern part of Indiana, skeletohs of men ten feet high have 
been found in the vicinity of these works ofa past race. There is 
a fortification of carth-work near by, which covers a space of thirty- 
six acres. The present height of these works is fifteen feet, but 
there is a mound in the centre which rises to the height of twenty- 
five feet. Directly east and west from this central mound there 
are gateways through the sides of the fortification, and outside of 
these openings and around them, are other smaller forts. These 
new discoveries are precisely similar in character to the mounds 
and fortifications heretofore found in those regions, and were 
doubtless the work of the same people. 

In reference to the questions whence these people came, and 
whither they departed, archeologists have presented a very plaus- 
ible theory of their origin in southern Asia, and entrance upon this 
continent from the northwest, by the way of Kamschatka and the 
bridge*of islands called the,Aleutian chain. They made their 
way to the regions on the western shore of Lake Superior, and 
traces of them in the copper mines of that locality are found by 
the miners at this day. They occupied the Mississippi basin until 
driven thence by the invading Indian race, which originated in 
northern Asia, and followed the former to America at a later pe- 
riod, settling upon the Pacific side, but gradually encroaching 
towards the east until they came at length upon the Mississippi, 
and encountered their more civilized predecessors in the line of 
emigration. The Leni Lenape or Delaware Indians, according 
to the traditions handed down to them by their ancestors, resided 
many hundred years ago in a very distant country in the western 
part of the American continent. They determined to emigrate to 
the eastward, and accordingly set out in abody. After a long 
journey, and many halts of a year at one place, they arrived at 
the Nameesi Sipu (river of fish), the river now known as the 
Mississippi, which name is evidently a-corruption of the Indian 
words namas?, fish, and sipu, river. At the river they met with 
another Indian tribe, the Mengwe (the Iroquois, or Five Nations), 
who had also emigrated eastward from a distant country, and had 
struck the river somewhat higher up. 

The traditions of the Delawares further state that the country 
east of the Namovsi Sipu was inhabited by a powerful nation, who 
had many large towns built on the great rivers flowing through 
the land. These people were called the Alligewi, from whose 
name the original name of the Ohio river, Alleghany, also of the 
mountain chain to the eastward, is derived. ‘They were remark- 
ably stout and tall men, and the tradition further says that there 
were giants among them. They defended themselves by regular 
fortifications and entrenchments. The Lenape sought permission 
to settle in the country, but were refused, and could only obtain 
consent that they should pass through and seek a settlement fur- 
ther eastward. While they were crossing the great river, their 
numbers alarmed the Alligewi, and a furious attack was com- 
menced upon them for the purpose of preventing their crossing. 
This treachery led to a war in which the Iroquois joined the Del- 
awares, and the final result was the expulsion of the Alligewi 
from their country, and the eventual migration southward into 
Mexico, Central America and Peru. This occurred about the 
sixth century of our era, and the ancient Mexicans and Peruvians 
had traditions among them corresponding with these. 


+ > 


WASHINGTON’S BIBLE. 

The copy of the Bible that belonged to Washington, and was 
used by him, has lately been brought to public notice by the Rev. 
Mr. Hawkins, travelling agent of the Nashville Bible Society. 
While on a tour of duty in Macon county, Tennessee, he fell in 
with a gentleman who exhibited Washington’s Bible to him and 
informed him of the manner in which it came into his possession. 
The gentleman’s name is Clairborne, and he lives in Lafayette, 
Macon county. He says he formerly lived in Virginia, and that 
while there he received this Bible as a gift from an old lady, in 
gratitude for his attendance upon a sick son of hers, whom he 
waited upon until his death. The old lady was a niece of General 
Washington, and upon his death she fell heir to his Bible, which 
she preserVed as a family relic until her poverty compelled her to 
part with it, in compensation for the services bestowed upon her 
deceased son. Col. Clairborne says he gladly accepted the offer 
which she made him, and upon his removal to Tennessee, carried 
it with him upon horseback ; that he has ever prized it as a great 
treasure, and would not part with it for three thousand dollars. 


Tue vate J. L. Hatcu.—The death of this gentleman, one of 
the editors of the Charleston (S. C.) Courier, is deeply mourned 
by a wide circle of friends, as well as by those who only knew him 
as a writer. He was a cultivated man of genius, and an ornament 
to society. 


Heautu anp Strenota.—A man who takes proper care of 
himself, and indulges in pleuty of air, exercise, and above all, 
recreation, ought to be in a high range of health and strength 
from twenty-four years to sixty-five. 


Terecrarn Cuarms.—These elegant bits of copper, gutta- 
percha and iron, are rather unsaleable since the cable has refused 


to do its duty. 


THE SMUGGLERS’ CAVE. 

The wild but beautiful scene on the last page is an actual tran- 
script from nature, a delineation of a wild retreat on the eastern 
coast of England, a favorite resort of smugglers, who find its nat- 
ural fortifications and deep recesses, hiding places for themselves 
and their goods, and barriers that defy the revenue officers, except 
they approach from the sea, whose wild and stormy character 
renders navigation a very difficult task. Is there not a grandeur 
in those ribbed and scarred rocks that rise like the walls of a feudal 
fortress along the deep? Here they shoot up perpendicularly in 
columnar masses, and there their salient projections defy the in- 
cessant and thunderous charge of the sweeping tide. The rising 
moon flings a glittering pathway of silver over the waves, and far 
away the smugglets’ lugger is staggering off into the German 
ocean under a press of canvass. The flying scud betokens a wild 
night. In the foreground a boat’s crew are shoving their craft 
into a black rent in the wall of rock, where she will lie till needed, 
undetected. Two or three casks scattered about, confirm the sus- 
picion that these fellows are contraband importers cf liqaor. The 
smuggler’s occupation is about gone in England in these days of 
low tariffs. The days are gone when cohorts of “bould smug- 
glers,” with kegs and runiets of right Hollands and Nantes par- 
ticular that were never intended to pay the king’s sixpence, slung, 
at their saddle-bows, went trooping along the moonlit beach ; 
when cargoes were “run,” and farmers’ dweilings close to the sea- 
shore had snug puncheons and forbidden bales concealed in their 
barns and granaries ; when lieutenants of revenue cutters were a 
torment unto them, and county jails full to overflowing with rough 
seafaring men, who were sent to herd with pickpockets and fel- 
ons. The coast guardsmen have now comparatively an easy task, 
and can doze upon their beats (though it is doubtless contrary to 
the articles of war to do so). In fact, what is there to smuggle ? 
Contraband silks are no longer in demand. Foreign lace, when 
wanted, comes over in the passenger boat between Dover and 
Calais, wound round the waists of fair ladies ; and, as for tobacco, 
still the staple of the smuggling vocation, the great bulk of it, in 
a contraband shape, is brought over packed in the voluminous 
crinoline of the stewardesses of the Rotterdam steamboats. The 
modern representative of the “bold smuggler” is a shallow im- 
postor in a pea-jacket, and a tarpaulin hat, very different from the 
old smuggler, with his striped gulligaskins, his broad leathern 
belt with the brass buckle, his red nightcap, bucket boots, and ter- 
rible “ snickasnee ” such as we see him in “ Guy Mannering” and 
the melo-dramas. 
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SINGULAR OPTICAL PHENOMENON, 

Galignani’s Messenger contains a statement of a discovery re- 
cently communicated to the French Academy of Sciences, of a 
process by which the human eye can be made to see every object 
of a uniform color. A small dose of santonine, the bitter principle 
of Artemisia santonica, or worm-seed, produces this strange effect 
upon the vision. A few minutes after the drug is taken, the 
patient usually sees everything of a green color, but the quantity 
of the dose may modify the effect considerably, and there are some 
persons upon whom it acts in such a manner as to produce some 
other color besides green. A young man who took five grains of 
this substance, in a few minutes saw all things yellow; upon re- 
peating the dose, in about half an hour he saw everything red. 
Half an hour later the red changed to an orange, and that gradu- 
ally to a yellow again. To another person everything appeared 
blue, without regard to the quantity of the dose, and to a third the 
color was always a light straw. The phenomena are not perman- 
ent in all cases, but return at intervals of five or six minutes, and 
they never last longer than one day. M. Martini, an Italian phy- 
sician, who appears to have discovered this singular effect of santo- 
nine, attributes it to the action of the drug upon the nerves of the 
retina, changing their tension and vibratory action under the im- 
pression of light. ‘The discovery thus far appears to be merely # 
chance vagary of medical science, and not applicable to any useful 
purpose ; but it may perhaps prove the germ of some useful in- 
vention for the treatment of defective sight. 


A nice Mare.—Daniel Goodall of Ecorse, Michigan, owns 
a little gray mare, thirty-four years old last spring, which never 
saw the inside of a stable, and has pastured out of doors all her 
life. She is lively as a colt, and has outlived many of her 
offspring. She has a very interesting family of ponies numbering 
twenty six. 


Tne Navy —The Secretary of the Navy recognizes the rank 
of admiral in our service. The gallant Shubrick, in command of 
the Paraguay expedition, was the first to hoist his broad flag at 
the fore. 


“Let us Prey.”—A flock of hawks numbering about two 
hundred, were lately seen winging their way on a southern tour. 
We advise our friends in the low latitudes to lock up their hen- 
houses before the tenants are plucked by these feathered gentry. 


Proressor Hucues.—This gentleman, the inventor of a re- 
markable telegraphic instrument, was born in London, but brought 
to the United States when a child. His instrument was perfected 
in Springtield, Illinois. 


A new Banx.—The Bank of the Metropolis has gone into 
operation under flourishing auspices, some of our most successful 
merchants being among the stockholders. 


+ 


Sr1zs.—He who turns spy for pleasure, wouldn’t stickle to be 
hangman for business. 
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Che Poet's Corner. 


{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
AUTUMN. 


BY COROLLA H. CRISWELL. 


Autumn cometh pensively. 
Breathing sadness o'er the lea; 
Sighing o’er the grassy plain, 
Bringing clouds of chilling rain; 
Autumn cometh sadly now, 
With a frost gem on his brow. 


Autumn cometh, pale and sere, 
Bringing changes to the year; 

Like a tyrant comes he now— 

Tears the bright leaves from the bough, 
Withers every summer flower 7 
In the garden or the bower. 


Autumn cometh, cold and stern, 
Teaching what we all must learn— 
Leaves must die and flowers must fade. 
Summer's sunshine turns to shade: 
Life is but a summer day ; 

Death, like autumn, steals his prey. 


Autumn cometh, chill and drear— 
Hush. his blast is moaning near, 
Through the forest, round the hill, 
Hear it whistling loud and shrill! 

Now descends the sweeping rain— 
Autumn’s tear-drops drench the plain. 


TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Sole star that glitterest in the crimson west, 

“ Fair child of beauty, glorious lamp of love, 
How cheerfully thou lookest from above,” 
With what unblinking eye and jocund crest! 
Yet grief from thee has passed into my breast— 
For all-surpassing glory needs must be 
Fall unto us of sad perplexity 
Seen from this place of sin and sin’s unrest. 
Yea, all things which such perfect beauty own, 
As this of thine is, tempt us unto tears ; 

For whether thou sole-sittest on thy throne, 

Or leadest choral dances of thy peers, 

Thou and all nature, saving man alone, 

Fulfil with music sweet your Maker s ears.—Trencu. 


WIT. 


Prudence protects and guides us—wit betrays ; 

A splendid source of ill ten thousand ways, 

A certain snare to miseries immense. 

A gay prerogative from common sense : 

Unless strong judgment that wild thing can tame, 
And break to paths of virtue and of fame.—Youna. 


HOLY DEW. 
Within these leaves the holy dew 
That falls from heaven hath won anew 
A glory in declining.—Miss Barrett. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


Bench, in England, have decided that ill-health is sufficient excuse for a 
breach of promise of marriage. So that when a young gentleman is desirous 
of abandoning his lady-love, he has only to complain of ** feeling poorly,” and 
to purchase a doctor's certificate, to secure his pocket, though he may lose 
his honor. .....Mr. Hume, the spiritual rapper, lately gave an exhibition of 
his powers before the czar at St. Petersburgh, and the czarina was eo delight- 
ed, that she gave him a $600 diamond ring. Le was offered $600 a night at 
St. Petersburgh to dirplay his powers. but refused, having promised the rela- 
tives of his Russian wife that he would abandon the epirits......The Savan- 
pah Republican says:—‘: Thomas Hannelly, who was shot a few days since, 
lived four days and nineteen hours with a pistol-ball lodged in the left ven- 
tricle of his heart.” We wonder some quack don’t prescribe lead-pills in cases 
of heart disease...... The increase in the home manufacture of wiue by fami- 
lies in Connecticut, has raised the price of wild or fox grapes in the Hartford 
market from one dollar to two dollars a bushel......There are in New York 
city upwards of eighty fire insurance companies, with an aggregate capital of 
about twenty-two millions of dollars, insuring property amounting to five 
hundred and fifteen millions......A notice of a new novel says that *‘ the 
style is so brilliant, that the printer, with the copy before him, can set up the 
type without any other light in the darkest night.”...... An American, 
writing from Paris, says:—‘‘ Do abolish long skirts in the streets. and doff so 
much fivery. The French and English ladies all wear short skirts, and show 
their pretty ankles, with their snow-white stockings. The Balmoral under- 
skirt is much worn.”’...... We cannot tell who painted the following vivid 
pen-and-ink portrait of a great but luckless American :—‘* Among a thousand 
individuals you might readily point out Robert Fulton. He was conspicuous 
for his gentlemanly bearing and freedom from embarrassment ; for his extreme 
activity ; his height—somewhat over six feet; his slender, yet energetic form, 
and well accommodated dress; for his full and curly dark brown hair, care- 
lessly scattered over his forehead, and falling round about his neck. His 
complexion was fair; his forehead high; his eyes dark, and large. and pene- 
trating, and revolving in a capacious orbit of cavernous depth; his brow was 
thick, and evinced strength and determination ; his nose was long and promi- 
nent; his mouth and lips were beautifully proportioned—giving the impress 
of eloquent utterance, equally as his eyes displayed, according to phrenology, 
a pictorial talent and the benevolent affections.”......Very pleasant it is for 
a lady who keeps house, to have a prize of a servant ina fair daughter of 
Erin, who engages to do plain cooking with a reckless confidence in the theory 
that culinary skill is intuitive. Our fair friend buys a lobster to regale her 
husband with on his return from business, and leaves it confidently in the 
hands of the theoretical cook. Bridget hae heard that the internal arrange- 
ments of every fish must be removed and thrown away—a lobster is a fish— 
ergo, she serves up the shell, reposing blushingly on a verdant bed of lettuce 
—the city cart will remove the remainder, together with the potato skins, 
corn-husks and bean-pods, with which it bas been insanely commingled. We 
will draw a veil over the agony and despair of the young housekeeper. .....It 
is estimated that $26,000,000 worth of tobacco was used in France during the 
year 1857......There are about four millions of children and youth in the 
various schools of the United States, and about 115,000 teachers. .. ... Louis 
Quatorze said, one day, to the Count de Grammont, ** Well, count, to-day 
you are eighty years old!” The count replied, ‘‘ Your majesty’s bounty 
knows no bounds—you have added two years to my life.”...... An old miser 
once said that he always held his breath while being fitted for a suit of 
clothes, as it made him smaller, and so took less cloth to fit him...... A com- 
pany of musicians from Yreka, Siskiyou county, California, calling themselves 
the * Yreka Brass Band,” ascended with their instruments to the top of 
Mount Shasta, or, as it is called. ‘‘ Shasta Butte,” lately, and amused them- 
selves by playing a number of national airs, such as the “ Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” ** Yankee Doodle,” *- Hail Columbia,” etc., on the very highest peak. 
This mountain is said to be the highest in the United States—the altitude 
being differently estimated at from 15,000 to 16,700 feet...... The following 
extract from an Indian letter confirms the doubts entertained as to deaths 
attributed to the “wind of a shot :” * Brigadier Russell is also about to 
leave the army, under the advice of a medical board. Never. perhaps, in all 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


Long evenings again! Are they nota blessing, dear reader? Do they not 
make home twice as attractive? Is not the family group, gathered in a semi- 
circle round the glowing anthracite (how we regret wood-fires!) chatting or 
working, while one reads aloud, a spectacle to move even the fiinty heart of 
the pertinaci old bachelor, who strays from his club into the snug home 
circle? That great institution, the family, is never fully developed, except 
in those high latitudes where for months the severe weather brings its mem- 
bers into close communion. What is a home in the tropics ?—a mere lodging- 
room, from which every one flies as soon as possible; but the long, cold even- 
ings of the North gather together the various little communities, strengthen 
the bonds of affection, promote mutual good offices, and perform a large share 
in the work of civilization. A blessing on long evenings!......We are glad 
to see the ‘Spirit of the Times” opposing female equestrianism as a public 
show, in toto. We honor the Di Vernon who takes the road with brother, 
father, lover or husband, or with a company of friends, but it is painful to us 
to see a lady make a public exhibition of herself on a public fair or race- 
ground, subjected to the rude ts of strangers and the bold gaze of a 
mixed multitude. It isan unvecessary exposure. Riding cannot be learned 
in such scenes—and ladies who will not learn to ride except in the hope of 
winning prises and applause, had better abandon the saddle to those who 
require no such artificial stimulants. Agaiust race-riding and baby-shows 
may the spirit of good taste defend the fairer portion of creation Let them 
leave the former to professional equestriennes......There are some sea-cap- 
tains who never see a wreck—at least, they never report one. A friend of ours 
was mate of a vessel homeward bound from Cardenas to New York some years 
ago. They had been nearly three weeks working out of the gulf; and one 
night, when it was our friend's watch, he beheld a dismantied vessel in the 
dist the gloomiest sight that can be seen at sea. He immediately 
rounded the brig to, hove the topsail aback, and informed the captain. That 
gentleman came on deck, and the wreck was pointed out tohim. He glanced 
at it fora single instant, and then cried ‘Square away the yards, and put 
the helm up!” The vessel stood on her course, and the fate of the poor 
wretches clinging te the wreck, if any were on board, is among the mysteries 
of the great deep, ouly to be fathomed by the lead-line of a hereafter... ... A 
monument is to be erected to Stewart Holland, the gallant lad who went 
down in the steamer Arctic, standing bravely to the gun from which he was 
firiog siguale of distress, until the vessel sunk beneath him... ...Douglas 
Jerrold says:—‘ Work for ready money. Take no bill upon posterity. In 
the first piace, there are many chances against its being paid; and in the 
next, if it be duly honored, the cost may be laid out on some piece of bronze 
or marble of not the slightest value to the original.”’...... The Home Journal 
comes down on the Kossuth hat, calls it *‘ untidy, rowdyish, loaferish.”” It 
is notat all the thing for a gentleman's wear! Nonsense! The soft hat is light, 
cool and comfortable, while the stove pipe hat has nothing but its dignity to 
recommend it. It is as ugiy as it is uncomfortable, and no sensible man will 

wear it. Comfort before dignity, say we...... A friend who has tried yeast 
made of peach leaves, says the New York Sunday Times. assures that it is the 
best thing in the world—to introduce a physician into the family. The hy- 
drocyanic acid, found so abundantly in the kernel of the peach, evidently 
has its counterpart in the leaf. and the result of the latter's use is a malady 
of the most painful description....,.We learn that Hermann Melville has 
prepared a lecture, which he proposes to deliver the coming season, descrip- 
tive of his personal adventures in the South Seas. The readers of ‘* Typee” 
will bo glad to meet the author on his own peculiar ground. .....The Queen's 


the ch of war has there been such an escape as his. A cannon ball cut 
the gold watch chain at the back of his neck as cleanly as if it had been a 
pair of nippers, and did him no further injury, except inflicting a shock to 
his nervous system.”’......Drs. Bucknell and Tuke, in a recent work on in- 
sanity. fully discuss the much disputed question, whether civilization tends 
to promote insanity, and the conclusion to which the authors arrive is, that 
there can be little doubt that insanity attains its maximum development 
among civilized communities, and ins at a mini among barbarous 
nations, the unfavorable causes being, principally, the increased susceptibil- 
ity of the emotions to slight impressions, consequent upon their constant cul- 
tivation—the abuse of stimulants—and the over-work to which the brain is 
subjected, especially in early life, by an over-wrought system of educa- 
tion...... Imprisonment for debt has been abolished in Canada...... Dr. 
Faur relates, as an extraordinary instance of the effecte of coffee in gout. the 
case cf a Mr. Deverau, who was attacked with gout at the age of twenty-five, 
and had it severely until he was upward of fifty, with chalk stones in the 
joints of his hands and feet; but from four years from the time when the ac- 
count of his case had been given to Dr. Faur to lay before the public, he had, 
by advice, used coffee, and had no return of the gout afterward. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Waverter Epition. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & Co. 


The last two volumes of this magnificent and splendidly illustrated, vet 
cheap edition, contain the romance of the “Talisman,” with its grand his- 
torical portraitures and gorgeous oriental scenes, and the tales of ** The Two 
Drovers,” **My Aunt Margaret's Mirror,’ ** The Tapestried Chamber,” and 
* The Laird’s Jock.” ‘The series is now drawing near its completion. 


New Music.—From Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washington Street, we have 
received ** Heigho,” a song com by A. Pond. * Qui tranquilla Almen 
poss'io,” from Flotow's Martha.”’ L’Allemande,” for the piano, by L. 
Comion, ** Qui Sola Vergin Rosa,” from Flotow’s ** Martha.” 


Watrer anp nis Trves. By Cuaries Kinoster. Boston: Tick- 
nor, Fields & Co. 12mo. pp. 461. | 
This volume embraces a Jarge number of Kingsley ’s miscellaneous articles 
from the leading British reviews and magazines. that on Kaleigh’s life and 
times being the longest. There are some of a light character, but all the 
work of an original and cultivated mind. 


Man vpon tHe Sea. By Frank B. Goopnricn. J. P. Lippincott & Co. 8vo. 

pp. 560. 1858. 

This fascinating book, from the author of “ Letters of Dick Tinto.” “‘ The 
Court of Napoleon,” etc.. embraces a history of maritime discovery. from the 
earliest ages to the present time, with a detailed account of remarkable voy- 
ages, ancient and modern. We have adventures more thrilling than any the 
imagination ever conjured up, accounts of strange craft, from Noah's ark to 
the Atlantic steamship,—the whole sketched with a vivid pen. The work is 
splendidly illustrated. and cannot fail to win universal populartty. For sale 
by Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

WEeossTer Harne. 

A. Williams & Co., 100 Washington Street, have published in pamphlet 
form, the celebrated speeches of Webster and Hayne in the United States 
Senate on Mr. Foot’s resolution of January. 1830, and also Mr. Webster's 
speech in the Senate on the Compromise Bill, March 7, 1850. The same pub- 
lishers have issued *- Howe's Complete Ball-room Hand Book, containing up- 
wards of 300 dances,’ neatly and intelligibly illustrated. 


** Home, Sweer Home.” 

Mr. C. H. Brainard, 289 Washington Street, has just published a fine por- 
trait of John Howard Payne, the author of “ Home, Sweet Home,” from an 
original daguerreotype. Attached to the picture isa fac simile of the au- 
thor’s MS. of his immortal song. This likeness should have an honored 
place in every household. Mr Brainard has recently published portraits of 
many of the leading men of the day which can be obtained at all the princi- 
pal print stores. 


Foreign Intelligence. 


Matters and Things in General. 

The treaties concluded between the western powers and China form the prin- 
cipal object on which public attention in Europe is just now concentrated. 
An event so interesting to the commercial, political and religious werld could 
not fail to rouse even the most lethargic spirits. The told indemnity paid by 
the Chinese is forty-five millions, fifteen for England, fifteen for France, and 
fifteen to compensate the English merchants for their losses. The French 
had no commerce to suffer and consequently no commercial indemnity to re- 
ceive.—The story that the emperor of China was to receive the crosses of St. 
Viadimir and the Legion of Honor is ccntradicted.—The reports of an insur- 
rection at Oran, Algeria, is equally without foundation.—The persons arrest- 
ed lately at Naples on a charge of insurrectionary movements have been lib- 
erated.—Ilanover absolutely refusing a reduction of tolls on the Elbe, the 
other intersected States, Austria, Prussia and Saxony, have laid the question 
before the Germanic diet. and demanded that the navigation of the German 
rivers shall be regulated definitely in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty of Vienna.—The Atlantic telegraph cable war is raging in England, 
and paper pellets are rapidly exchanged between parties interested, Mr. 
Whitehouse, the electrician, is handled without gloves. Mrs. Catherine Sin- 
clair has been playing at the Haymarket Theatre, London.—A company has 
been formed in the city of London to purchase and finish the Leviathan, or 
rather the Great Eastern, as she is now called, and work her between London 
and America. This association is called the British and American Great 
Eastern Steam Navigation Company. It has been got up by a number of 
commercial gentlemen, one of whom is Mr. Hughes, the late superintendent 
of Messrs. Scott Russell und Company's yard, and in fact of the building of 
the Great Eastern throughout. After a series of negotiations with the origi- 
nal company, arrangements have been made for the purchase of the vessel 
for £250,000, being less than one-third of the amount she had cost, viz., 
£800.000, and less than the meterial would fetch if the vessel were broken 
up, and sold by auction in *‘ lots.” The company has been registered under 
the Joint Stock Companies Acts, 1856-57. 


Mock Jewelry. 

One of the most curious sights in Paris is said to be afforded by a visit to 
the vast atelier of M. Bourguignon, where the whole process of transforming 
a few grains of dirty, heavy-looking sand into a diamond of the purest water, 
is daily going on, with the avowed purpose of deceiving everybody but the 
buyer. The sand employed, and upon which everything depends, is found 
in the forests of Fontainbieau, and enjoys so great a reputation in the trade, 
that large quantities are exported The coloring matter for imitating emer- 
alds, rubies, and sapphires, is entirely mineral, and has been brought to high 
perfection by M. Bourguignon. Many operators are employed whose busi- 
ness it is to polish the colored stones and line the false pearls with fish scales 
and wax; the scales of the roach and dace are chiefly employed for this pur- 
pose. They must be stripped from the fish while living, or the glistening 
hue so much admired in the real pearl cannot be imitated. 


The Prince Imperial. 

A few weeks ago, when the emperor and empress of France were staying at 
Biarritz, they telegraphed for the heir to the throne. A newspaper writer 
says: ‘I happened to be dining at St. Cloud that evening, and at a quarter 
to seven precisely, I saw his little highness start off from the palace for the 
Orleans railway station. He was in a travelling carriage, accompanied by 
one of his governesses, his physician, and Gen. Rolin, the adjutant-general of 
the palace of St. Cloud. Preceded by a piqueur and escorted by a strong de- 
tachment of cavalry. the heir apparent to the empire passed ropidly over the 
pretty bridge of St. Cloud, dashed through the Beis de Boulogne, and along 
the Boulevard; and as the shades of evening were closing in, went to sleep 
in a special train, to travel, at the age of two years and a half, almost from 
one extremity of France to another in the course of a single night!” 


The London Crystal Palace. 

As for the respective Crystal Palaces of London and Paris, the Parisian one 
is far inferior to the London one. Indeed the latter is the most beautiful 
thing in the world. It, however, beggars description, the imagiuation shrinks 
from and rebels against the attempt to depict it in words, with its paradisai- 
cal natural surroundings (situated two miles out of the city), its thousands 
of glittering tountains, its illimitable interior perspective, its great domes, its 
graceful galleries, its myriads of growing plants and flowers, its Egyptian 
grottoes and caverns, and stone work, its staived glass, miniature domes, and 
great windows, its marbles from the glorious old repository of Greece and 
Italy, its massive organs, and playing water jets, making up a miraculous 
scene of beauty, such as the beart of man cannot conceive. 


London Blue Stocking Club. 

1t is weli known that the appellation of the “ Blue Stocking Club” was 
given toa club formed by Mrs. Montague, which had for its object the sub- 
stituting the pleasure of rational conversation for the amusement of the card 
table. The name of * blue stocking,’ however, is applied to those who, 
without the stimulative of genius, aim at profundity of learning for mere 
ostentation, wanting the faculty which true talent carries of subverting and 
availing itself of cultivation. We are not, therefore, sorry to hear thata 
new club with this old title is being formed under the auspices of the Hon. 
Mr. Norton and some literary ladies, whe are determined to found it afresh 
upon a solid basis. 

Editors in Arms. 

The flowery vale and peaceful shades of Fontenoy-aux-Roses, Paris, were 
rudely startled one pleasant Saturday afternoon. In a convevient spot, se- 
lected in the midst of those sylvan retreats where Parisian children are wout 
to look for the earliest violets of spring and the first strawberry of summer, 
two journalists, M. Delvan, of the Siecle, and M. Vaudrin, of the Pays, met 
to measure swords in deadly strife. A word ankind, or wrongly taken, said 
to have been followed by a slight biow. led to the combat. After several 
** passes,’ without any other result than a slight rentin M. Delvan’s shirt, 
the seconds interfered and declared that honor was satisfied. 


Business on the Continent. 

Business on the continent of Europe has thoroughly revived. At Mar- 
seilles the commercial transactions are enormous; at Lyons the manufac- 
turers are short of hands, so great is the demand for gooda, and the railroad 
depots are overflowing with merchandize waiting a chance of forwarding. 


The Duke of Malakoff. 

Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff, who has just married Senora Peniega, 
is 68 years old—his bride 28. The marshal has obtained leave of absence to 
make a bridal tour through Spain and Italy. 


Russia. 

Telegraphic communication between St. Petersburgh and Moscow, Tver 
and Novgorod were lately interrupted by extensive and disastrous conflagra- 
tions in the woods. 


Madagascar. 
The brother of Radama, a king of Madagascar massacred with all his fam- 


ily. is organizing an expedition against the cruel queen Ranavalo, with hopes 
of success. 


The American Chess-player. 


Paul Morphy is literally loaded down with European laurels. He now 
stands confessedly the greatest chess-player in the world. 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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Eastty Donz.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subscribers might be easily obtained for ‘ Ballou’s 
Pictorial,” and the work be thus procured for each at about $1 67 « year, 
besides a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any 
person desiring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, 
by sending us a line to that effect. 


@vitorial Helange. 


The sultan is getting economical, and has issued an order for- 
bidding the ladies of the palace to go out shopping. The mer- 
chants are threatened with severe punishment if they “ trust” the 
dear creatures hereafter-—— The Washington correspondent of 
the New York Times writes: ‘“ We had a little excitement the 
other day in an elopement case. A young journeyman printer in 
the printing office_of Thomas Buell & Blanchard, ran off with 
the daughter of our judge of the orphan’s court two or three 
days since. The printer was poor but perfectly honest and re- 
spectable, The girl moved in the higher circles of life—and was 
but sixteen. The judge and his son came to the printer’s work- 
ing office, with pistols and raw hide say some, and were very in- 
dignant, but upon learning that the couple had gone through the 
ceremonies correctly—getting a license and married according to 
law, they were pacified, and both doubtless concluded to make the 
best of it.”—-— That was a beautiful idea expressed by a Chris- 
tian lady on her death-bed, in reply to a remark of her brother 
who was taking leave of her to return to his distant residence, 
that he should probably never again meet her in the land of the 
living. She answered: “ Brother, I trust we shall meet in the 
land of the living. We are now in the land of the dying.”——A 
Mr. Hubbell of Philadelphia, has replied to a circular from his 
Alma Mater at New Haven, asking money for a society or club 
instituted to train young men to premeditated or extemporaneous 
speaking or discussion, declining to contribute. He says: “ Gab 
is the fatal epidemic of republics. What distracted Greece? Gab! 
What fictionized Rome? Gab. What anarchized France? Gab. 
What will dismember this Union? Gab. This eternal propen- 
sity of gabbing upon all occasions and at all times, is the curse 
of our country.—— The “ Meionaon,” in Tremont Temple, has 
been hired for the second session of the Superior Court, for five 
months, from and after Dec. 11th. The room will be fitted up 
with proper benches, seats, etc., for the proposed use.—— A St. 
Petersburgh letter says a financial plan has been submitted to the 
emperor, destined to furnish the capital for the emancipation of 
the serfs. According to it, a bank of issue would be established, 
with a capital equal to the indemnity to be paid to the proprietors ; 
the notes ultimately to be withdrawn from circulation by means of 
a sinking fand. There is every chance for its adoption, though 
perhaps with some modifications. The excitement among the 
Mussulmen is daily increasing. The sums spent in the purchase 
of weapons is said to be enormous,—— The last news about the 
Paris “‘ fashions” is somewhat startling. Fat is the rage. La- 
dies cultivate it. They are devouring large quantities of butter, 
smashed rose leaves, and such like. The empress is quite “ cor- 
pulent,” which accounts for the style. The fashion will be over 
here before long. A woman who can make 200 kick the beam will 
be a belle ; while a 160 pounder will have never a lover—— The 
fact of the construction of a battering ship was lately contradicted 
by a Paris paper, but it is nevertheless true. A vessel of that 
kind, completely cased in iron, is now constructing at Cherbourg, 
under the direction of M. Joyeux, sub-engineer of naval construc- 
tions. 


in society is a gay and 
courteous man ; Lord Derby has the animal life and spirits of a 
boy; Pakington is dull, though instructive ; Bulwer deaf and pe- 
culiar in appearance and manner; Disraeli wanting in freedom 
and elasticity ; and Walpole is gentle and gentlemanly, says an 
English paper, describing the prominent statesmen of the day. 
Lord Derby’s humor and fund are of the most happy and exuber- 
ant kind. His visits to her majesty at Osborne, Windsor, and, 
above all, at Scotland, where his stay is longer, are hailed by the 
whole court with the greatest delight, as a relief to the inevitable 
shade of monotony and gloom which accompanies all courts, and 
from which even the proverbially merry one of Charles II. was 
not exempt. 


Consueat Devotion.—When Robert, the son of William the 
Conqueror, was wounded by a poisoned arrow, the surgeon de- 
clared that he could only be cured by having some one extract the 
poison with his lips. “‘ Let me die, then,” said he. “I will never 
be unjust and cruel enough to suffer any to die by sucking my 
wound.” His wife, however, took advantage of his sleep, applied 
her lips to the wound, and lost her life in saving that of her hus- 
band. Now-a-days lovely damsels cure by their lips the wounds 
inflicted by the arrows of their eyes, but they don’t die of the 
operation. 


Lamas 1n Paris.—There is a flock of Peruvian lamas in the 
menagerie at Paris which excites much attention. They are per- 
fectly docile, and may be seen every morning ridden through the 
garden by young boys, who manage them with a simple cavesson. 
An effort will be made to raise and domesticate them in France. 

Booxs.—A blessed companion is a book! A book that, fitly 
chosen, is a life-long friend. A book—the unfailing Damon to 
his loving Pythias. A book that, at a touch, pours its heart into 
our own. 


A cnariTaBLe Lesson.—It would be uncharitable too severe- 
ly to condemn for faults, without taking some thought of the 
sterling goqdness which mingles in and lessens them. 


Waapsive Gatherings. 


Mave Gan have died in Cuba 
from yellow fever during the present season. 

The receipts at the late State Fair at Augusta, Me., are said to 
have amounted to about $7000. 

Benson, the sailor who swore falsely to the murder of young 
Sage, at Middletown, Ct., by Nugent, has been sentenced to the 
State Prison for life. 

From the returns of the census of Texas, now nearly completed, 
it is ascertained that the population will not fall short of four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. 

The St. Louis announce the arrival of the statue of 
Beatrice Cenci in that city and its permanent establishment in the 
Mercantile Library Association’s rooms. 

At St. Louis a few days ago a man named Jeffries entered a 
stable and cnt the throat of a horse with a dirk knife. He was 
eommitted to answer in default of $5000. 

At Zanesville, lately, during a thunder storm, Miss Mary Ed- 
son, step-daughter of John Swingle, was instantly killed by light- 
ning, while a child she was holding in her arms was unhgrmed. 

Miss Jane R. Sewer of Kingston, Mass., has recently presented 
to Harvard College six barrels and two boxes of old newspapers. 
They are said to be of great value. 

A private letter from a New Yorker in Germany, says Leutze 
has a picture in the gallery at Dusseldorf, entitled “ Columbus 
Departing for America.” has just been made a professor in 
the academy of Carlsruhe. 


It is stated that Captain de Reviere of the Blount affair, is no 
other than the Signor Moreto, who imposed upon and swindled 
the aristocracy of Chicago, and previously carried on the same 
game at Boston. 

The Washington correspondent of the New York Tribune says 
that Mr. Heap, who, with Lieut. Beale, first explored the Pass 
across the Rocky Mountains south of Pike’s Peak, fully believes 
the reports respecting auriferous deposits in that region. 

The mania for marrying off his marshals which seems to pos- 
sess Louis Napoleon is again illustrated in the reported match of 
Canrobert with a widow. If he marries her he will become a 
grandee of Spain. 

The expense of the Atlantic cable celebration in New York, it 
is thought, will not fall much short of $20,000, to say nothing 
about the burning of the City Hall, and for all of which John Bull 
poked fun at the Gothamites. 

Among the curiosities on exhibition at the Fair of the Indus- 
trial Society of Rhode Island, are a bottle of brandy found on 
board of the British bark Resolute when she was picked up, after 
having been abandoned in the solid ice of the Arctic regions. 

At North Berwick, Me., lately, a horse attached to a vehicle, in 
which Mrs. Noble of North Berwick was seated, took fright at the 
approach of a train of cars, and the lady was thrown out, breaking 
her neck and causing instantaneous death. 

Madame Lola Montez has offered to read a lecture to aid in re- 
building the Church of the Good Shepherd, in New York, which 
was destroyed by a tornado last summer. The offer has been 
om mag and Madame Montez will probably read her lecture on 

me. 


The Archduke Regnier, of Vienna, president of the council of 
the empire, is one of the greatest pedestrians extant. He pro- 
poses, in a short time, to start on a journey, on foot, as far as 
Switzerland. He will | be accompanied by his aid-de-camp. 
The archduke is very fond of walking, and prefers that kind of 
exercise. 


A German boy of fifteen years, lately in the employ of the San 
Antonio post-office, has been arrested with from forty to sixty 
thousand dollars in drafts, bank stock, lottery tickets, etc., in his 
possession, which he had robbed from letters. It was his inten- 
tion to return to Germany with his plunder. 


The foundation-stone of a Franciscan recentl 
laid at Pantasaph, North Wales, by Lady Fielding, unt Field- 
ing, a recent convert to the Roman Catholic faith, having given 
about fourteen acres of land for a site. His lordship has also con- 
tributed £500. towards the construction of the edifice. 


The Gazette de Lyon states that a few days ago some Pied- 
montese workmen, who were engaged on a railway in Savoy, 
seized upon an English fellow-workman, put his head on an anvil, 
and cut it completely off. The murderers were at once arrested. 
They are supposed to have been influenced by national jealousy. 

The lion-killer, Jules Gerard, in a letter descriptive of a cam- 
paign against a monstrous lion, states that in the Algerian subdi- 
vision Bona, there are at present no less than sixty of these fero- 
cious beasts, who have destroyed in one year ten thousand head 
of cattle. In his hunting excursions Gerard now makes use of 
the Devisne bullet, which explodes in the body ot the animal. 

As Mrs. Marshall, of Tallahatchee county, Miss., was riding 
home in her carriage during a violent storm, a large tree was blown 
down and fell directly across the carriage, between her and the 
driver, literally smashing the body of the carriage to atoms, and 

et neither she nor the driver was injured. The fright made Mrs. 
Marshall sick and turned her hair gray. 


A little daughter of Mr. S. E. Merchant, of Abington (some 
four or five a of age), mounted the wire ladder attached to the 
dwelling ofher parents, lately, clambered up to the ridge-pole, and 
with most refreshing coolness seated herself astride of it, but, to 
her apparent regret, was suffered to remain on her precarious 
perch but a few moments. 


We are gratified to learn, says the St. Croix Herald, that the 
fisheries in Passamaquoddy and vicinity will this season prove 
more than ordinarily successful. For the last two months the 
catch was immense, and the fishermen belonging to the several 
islands have been doing a thriving business. Near Campobello, 
their average catch for several weeks exceeded 1000 quintalsa 
day. 

Who that reads, says the Bath Times, the awful fate of the 
Austria, and contrasts the disorder, the confusion, and loss of 
nearly every lady and child on board, with the perfect calmness, 
order and salvation of every lady and child on board the ill-fated 
Central America, can fail to feel a degree of pride to think he be- 
longs to the same race and to the same country which the immor- 
— Herndon so highly honored in the last trying scene of his 
ife ? 

Cardinal Wiseman has been making a perfect triumphal march 
through Ireland. In Kilkenny, the papers say, he was received in 
almost regal state. On quitting the railway at one place he was 
surrounded by crowds of country folk bearing garlands of flowers 
and branches of evergreens, and before the carriage in which he 
was riding had proceded far, the multitude insisted upon unyok- 
ing the horses and drawing the vehicle themselves. A similar feat 
was performed upon his subsequent arrival at another town. 


Sands of Gold. 
jess, intoxication is the epitome of every crime.— 


.+++ To be @ man ina true sense, is im the first place, and 

ve all things, to have a wife.— Michelet. 

-++. With every child we lose we see deeper as with 
every added lens, we pierce farther the ge 

.. Po be without sympathy is to be alone in the world-——with- 
out friends or country, home or kindred.—Bovee. 

..+. What most flatters the self-love of women is to be loved 
by a man who dares not “tell his love,” provided always that this 
silence is not forever.—Louis Desnoyers. 

..+. Death is the liberator of him whom freedom cannot re- 
lease, the physician of him whom medicine cannot cure, and the 
comforter of him whom time cannot console.— Colton. 


+++ There are many Christians who, all their life long 

as a boy a containing an 
that can scarce much less sing—a 

hope.— Beecher. 

.++. We say of the blind man, from whom the visible world is 
shut that by half the world than man who 
sees. © spiritu blind indeed are poorer we by a 
whole world! Theat. 

-+.. A religious life is nota thing which itself like a 
bright bubble on the river’s surface. It is rather like the river 
itself, which widens continually, and is never so broad or so deep 
as at its mouth, where it rolls into the ocean of eternity.—Beecher. 

..+. Honor women! They scatter heavenly roses on the path 
of our earthly life; they weave the happy bonds of love, and, be- 
neath the modest veil of the graces, they nourish with a sacred 
hand the immortal flower of noble sentiments.— Schiller. 


.»+. If you see a man grossly ignorant and superficial on 
points which you do understund, be not over ready to give credit, 
on the score of character, which he may have attained, for any 
great ability in points which you do not understand.—Lacon. 

.... Some men are very entertaining for a first interview, but 
after they are exhausted, and run out; on a second meeting we 
shall find them very flat and monotonous; like hand-organs, we 
have heard all their tunes ; but unlike those instruments, they are 
not new-barrelled so easily.— Lacon. 


Joker's Budget. 


“You seem to walk more erect than usual, my friend.” “ Yes, 
Ihave been straightened by circumstances.” 

Can a man’s pocket be empty when he’s got something in it? 
Yes, when he has a big hole in it. il ’ 

How does the most punctual of paymasters incur a mighty 
debt? By sleeping on tick. 

A Yankee, according to the latest authority, sees aqueducts in 
bubbling springs, buildings in stones, and cash in everything. 

“ Boy ! did you let off that gun ?” exclaimed an enraged school- 
master. ‘“ Yes, master.” “ Well, what do you think I will do 
to you?” ‘ Why, let me off.” 

At the door of an office in Cincinnati we saw the following 
sign: ‘Money loaned to any amount from five to fifty cents on 
real estate or other good security.” 

Speaking of the enormous taxes levied by Brigham Young 
upon the inhabitants of Utah, may we not apply to him the line 
of Goldsmith— 

** A man is he to all the country pgar.”’ 


A steamer with a boy of twelve at the helm. Old tleman : 
“You’re a smart young fellow to be trusted in that situation al- 
ready.” Boy, indignantly: “ Don’t you see the notice, ‘not to 
8 to the man at the wheel !’” 

“Ah, doctaw, does the choleraw awfect the highaw awda?’”’ 
asked an exquisite of a celebrated physician in New Orleans. 
“No,” replied the doctor, “ but it’s death on fools, and you'd bet- 
ter leave the city immediately.” The “fellaw” sloped. 

Dentist to his patient: ‘ Hem, very odd, I must have made 
some mistake ; there’s nothing the matter with this tooth. Never 
mind, I'll try again. Of course, 1 wont charge you for pulling 
more than one of them, no matter how many I take out.” 

A friend of ours was travelling lately, while afflicted with a very 
bad cough. He annoyed his fellow-travellers greatly, till finally 
one of them remarked, in a tone of displeasure: “ Sir, that is a 
very bad cough of yours.” “True, sir,” replied our triend, “but 
you will excuse me—it’s the best I’ve got !”” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This long established and well known weekly paper, after twelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ’’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and r, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intre- 
Is printed on the Sneet 

t nted on the satin-su r, with new t 

neat and beautiful style. — 

(> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 


es. 
It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

07 it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

(> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not ove 
vulgar word or line. 

on It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

i Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and —— in humanity. 

Cy It is acknowledged that the good influence of sucha rin the 
circle is almost incale lable. 

(7 Its suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring epirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0 Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object be- 
ing to make home happy. 

> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 eubsoriber, oak. 
Any per‘on sending us ‘welve subscribers at the last rate, shall receive the 
‘A copy gratis. 


Any postmaster can receive a copy of the to his own add 
ne copy of Tur @ or oun Union, and one copy of Batov’ 

RIAL, to one address, for #3 50 a year. : nee 5 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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ACTUAL SCENE ON THE COAST OF COLNWALL, ENGLAND. 
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